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Oa Saturday, January 3rd, 1865, wi in be pub! ishe dan important Suppl ment to the 
Spectator, containing a Biographical and Historical Sketch of the Royal Families of 
Europe, together with Notes on the Budgets of the leading States. Thearticle will form 
a continuation of the Essay on the same subject, published in the Spectator of January 
9th, 1858, on the occasion of the marriage of the Princess Royal. The Supplement 
will also contain a Review of Home and Foreign Literature, constituting an attempt 
to gauge the public taste of our own and other nations by examining and comparing 
the Circulation of Books, Magazines, aud popular Periodicals in Great Britain and the 
chief countries of Europe. To ensure punctual delivery, early orders are requested to 
be given to the various Newsagents in town and country, or to the Publisher, 1 Wel- 
lington street, Strand, London. The nae ‘tator and sabatin v ement free by post, sd. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


batilidias 

E have heard the last, we suspect, of libels on Lancashire. 
\ The county meeting was held on Thursday ; and Lord 
Derby, in a most ree erful speech, proved that the rates in the 
distressed districts had becuraised to the highest point occupiers 
could endure, that those of the non- -distressed unions would 
be available after Christmas, when the borrowing power would 
be largely used, that the millowners were making unheard-of 
sacrifices, that the people were living rent free, and that Lan- 
eashire had subscribed in direct cash subscriptions to the 
funds more than all the rest of the Empire. The amount 
received by the Central Committce was 540,000/7., and by the 
Mansion House Committee 250,000/., and of this the first | 
committee had received 400,000/. from Lancashire alone. The 
facts as to rent and millowners were quoted from confidential 
reports by Commissioner Farnall, and the liberality of the 
county was finally put beyond question by the Lord-Licu- 
tenant, Lord Sefton, who announced amid well-deserved 
applause, that 50,0002. had been subscribed in the room— 
lord Derby leading with 5,000/.—and that his cireular 
summoning Lancashire had already brought in 150,000/. 
The Central Committee has still 210,000/. in bank, exclusive 
of about 100,000/. in London, and considerable promises, and | 
the average of relief is said to be as high as the Committees | 
can s safely go. Already instances have been known of families 
refusing ‘work because they could get more from the funds ; 
and to raise the relief higher would develop a sprit fatal to 
honest industry. The Committees will, therefore, now strive 
to make their receipts last over the winter, when it is ¢ alen u- 
lated that, whatever the progress of the American contest, 
the mills will begin work again. 








The foreign event of the week is the resignation of the 
Rattazzi Cabinet.  M. 
direct vote of want of confidence, and, after days of debate, 
the Premier found it would be carried by a vote of two hun- 
dred and thirty-two to seventy-nine. Ile accordingly asked 
- King to dissolve, but Victor Emanuel, though annoye by 

1¢ defeat of his profegé, has no int ntion of commencin ae 

a with Italy. He refused to sign the deeree, and the 
Ministry resigned. The King then busied himself to combine 
a Ministry of mediocrities favourable to Rattazzi, and 
request ed first the M: arquis de Torrearsa, a Sicilian of some 
character br . no prestige, and then the Marquis Villamarina, 





distinguished of late by his refusal to protect Passaglia, to 
aceept the “ - de ney. “They failed, and his Majesty betook 
himself to M. Pasolini, Prefect of Tarin. This gent’cman is 


& politician t mark, and a man of repute for integrity an 


Buoncompagni had proposed a} - 


firmness. He was Prefect of Milan, resigned on national 
grounds when Rattazzi accepted office, and only returned to 
official life at the personal request of the King. His Cabinet 
is not yet announced, but it seems probable that it will not 
include any man of first-class distinction. 


Signor Cassinis, who was first spoken of as Minister, is a 
Piedmontese of the old bureaucratic school, but honest and 
industrious, an excellent man for a department, but not fit for 
the Premiership. The natural course was—Ricasoli being 
still out of favour—to have summoned the leader of the 
majority, Buoncompagni, aided by the most eminent of 
the National party, and to this course the King may 
| ultimately be driven. He must, whatever his ideas, find 
a financicr, for Rattazzi or his Minister Sella have injured 
rather than improved the finances, and a new loan is nearly 
inevitable. An able man might avoid it by heavy mortgages 
of national property, and pledging future receipts from rail- 
ways; but with regular official finance Italian securities must 
spe edily suffer in all the markets of the world. 


The garotters have gone one step further; two persons 
having already expired from injuries received at their hands. 
The murder was effected in one case in St. George’s road, 
Southwark, in another in Stamford street. The dread of 
imprisonment seems to have lost all its effect; and, in parts 
of tte town, more particularly across the river, the strects 
seem to be entirely in the hands of the crimin: als. No effort 
whatever has yet been made by Sir George Grey to secure 
extra means for the defence of the metropolis, nor has he fol- 
lowed the ordinary practice of offering special rewards. The 
population is left to defend itsclf as best it can. The working 
men are threatening a resort to Lynch-law, and the re- 
spectable classes are crying for a reeurrence to the whip and 
to transportation. A new practice has been introduced of 
threatening witnesses, and in one horrible case, that of a young 
man, Whose jaw was mame d by a thief out of sheer purposeless 
brutality, the convict’s relations threatened the pros secutor for 
his insolence in te ling s the truth. London is becomi a 

California, in which every rough tries a highway rob oe as 
a eed mereandle speculation. Its condition is thoroughly 
disgraceful to the Home Oltice, which exists to secure internal 


order. 


The Bishop of London has delivered a courageous and 
remarkable Charge, in striking contrast to the over-prudent 
spirit of the Bench in general, which we have discussed 
length in another column. It is curious that prudence, 
rather than faith, has been hitherto the distinctive charac- 
teristic of the Anglican hierarehy—a prudence more afraid of 
shaking conviction than hopeful of inspiring it. The Bishop 
strikes a new key—the key which Luther struck when he 
said: ‘ I tell our Lord God plainly that if He will have His 
Church, He must keep it himself, for we eannot keep it, and 
if we could, we should be the proudest asses under 
Heaven.” 


England, says M. Forgade in his brilliant account of the 
Grock situation in the current number of the Revue des Deux 
Mo wes—* England, up to the present day, in her efforts to track 
the Eastern labyrinth, had but one lez, Turkey ; the other— 
Greece—is now offered to her. She may, perhaps, find it more 
convenient to run on two legs than to hobble on one.” Buti 
is evident that the remark is only made in order to h , la pain- - 
ful alternative over the French diplomatists, for M. Forceade 
clearly shows his expeetation that England would decline the 
offer of the Greek throne to Prince Alfred. And it scems 
now to be well understood that this will be so,—a Fraace 


amiably attributing to us the motive of terror lest, with an 


= 


| American war hanging over us, we sho ula forfeit the advan- 


tage of Napoleon's cmndenip. The English Cabinet bas, in 

| pi bability, never felt the slight st dis sodien tes ize the 
prize. Besides the ex lent disinterested reasons for wishing to 
ee amature statesman on the throne of Greece, and the also ex- 
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cellent interested one of fear lest so young an English Prince 
should fail, as he easily might, and the failure recoil on England, 
there are too many prejudices in the minds of our present 
statesmen against the change of Eastern policy which such a 
choice would involve. Lord Palmerston would probably rather 
hobble on the odd Turkey leg all his life with his Austrian 
crutch to keep him from falling, than accept a second leg that 
would not co-operate heartily with the first. The multi- 
plication of legs inspired by antithetical sentiments is a 
doubtful benefit. Even Russia, which, in the Eastern ques- 
tion, is a sort of political centipede, is sometimes embarrassed 
by the centrifugal tendencies of her various diplomatic 
extremities, which are yet almost in harmony as compared 
with the divergent legs of Turkey and Greece. 





The contest for Southampton terminated on Friday in the | 


election of Alderman Rose, the Tory candidate, by a 
majority of fifty. The blow will be exceedingly severe 


to Lord Palmerston, received as it is in a town which he | 


regards as his own. 





The expectations expressed in this country as to the savage 
character of the negro warfare in America are, at present, 


difficult to avoid the impression 
in this country do almost hope to hear of the mas- 
sacres they so unctuously anticipate. At present, the 
only experience we have received of negro warfare shows 
the negroes to be brave, earnest, and the reverse of 
cruel. Lieutenant-Colonel O. T. Beard took the command 
early in November of the first black regiment that has been 
really under fire—the 1st South Carolina Volunteers. The 


the old Hunter Brigade, and proceeded to Fernandina, in 
Florida. Here 100 negroes volunteered at once; but the 


authorities, in need of labour, wanted to keep many of them | 
back, and would only permit 25 to go; 29 more, however, | 


secreted themselves in the hold and sailed with the ship. 


Colonel Beard now proceeded in the Darlington with 62 negro | 


volunteers up Bell River, Florida, to procure recruits and 
provisions. ‘These raw black recruits were repeatedly under 


heavy fire, but never flinched for a second, continuing to fire | 


even when wounded. Everywhere on the plantations they found 


the negroes waiting in large parties, eager to join them, and | 


thoroughly overjoyed when the vessel approached the shore to 

take themin. The Darlington went as far as it could up the | 
wooded Sapelo, and as the river grew shallower, a gun-boat | 
continued the voyage, frequently through a heavy concealed | 
fire from the planters. The captain of the gun-boat, Captain 

Budd, says—‘‘The negroes behaved splendidly under the 

galling fire we were exposed to in the two skirmishes with 

the enemy.” Nothing could exceed the eagerness of the negroes 
to behave gallantly, and deserve the praise of good soldiers, 

but no trace of any murderous or mean revengefulness scems 

to have occurred. The negroes were twice landed, and leapt | 
into the water and bush under fire with the greatest gallantry, | 
scaring the white men much more than the white soldier. At | 
the end of the expedition, which was a complete success, the | 
negroes fell on their knees in thanksgiving to God, and | 
prayed for the policy of emancipation with the homely fer- | 
vour of the race. One of them said he felt as if he had 

grown three inches, “a heap more of a man,” after this fight | 
for his freedom. Such is the foul habit of massacre which | 
the policy of enlisting negroes was to initiate ! 





The Prince of Wales is to be married in Lent. The cere- 
mony, Which is to be most magnificent, will, however, take 
place at Windsor instead of in London, an announcement which | 
will, we fear, terribly disappoint the Londoners, who had 
reckoned on proving their loyalty and enjoying a jcte day at 
the same tit 


10 
ave 





La France, in an article on the ‘ candidature” of Prince 
Alfred, lays down a doctrine which may on a future occasion 
be remembered by Europe. By a law, it says, of the Imperial | 
House, every member of it possesses something of Imperial 
rank, and if he accepts a foreign throne must occupy it as the | 
Lieutenant of the Emperor. He ean hold no other position, 
and must either carry out the Emperor's policy, ‘‘or be 
crushed.” A British Prince, on the other hand, the instant | 
he has been elected ceases to belong to the British House, and 
beconcs for all political purposes a foreigner. Had Prince | 
Napoleon, then, been elected to the Neapolitan throne, he 
would have been a mere nominee of the Emperor—a fact | 


worth remembering. 
| 


; 


founded upon nothing but bloodthirsty hopes, for it is) 
that a certain class | 


| Avcorrespondent of the Times furnishes a detailed | 
the American iron-clad fleet. It appears that the 
Government have now forty-one iron-clad vesscls, 
one is of 5,000 tons—the Dunderburg—three more 
_tons, four over 1,500 tons, and the remainder vary from ] 200 
'to 300 tons. These vessels are not fit to cross the Atlanti 

but they can, most of them, live on their own scaboar] ee 
they are heavily armed. The Federals have also invented 

16-inch gun, which, with a charge of thirty pounds of a. 
der, throws a ball of three hundred and thirty pounds, This 
gun was worked by four men, inside the turret of the Passaic, 
without danger and without any serious recoil. The effect 
of the explosion is only felt on deck. This is a heayier gun 


than any yet tried in England on shipboard. 


ist of 
Federal 
of which 
over 3,000 





: The war in America lags. General Burnside has « changed 
his base,” i.e., he has advanced to Fredericksburg, where he 
}can obtain supplies by Acquia creck. According to one 
account he intends to advance thence upon Richmond, whilo 
another army, from Norfolk, threatens the city from tha 
South; according to another he proposes to winter at 
Fredericksburg. The only certainty is that the secret of his 
movements is for once decently kept, and that both he and 
his party have every motive to urge them to immediate action 
It is reported that General Jackson is behind him, and the 
Herald suggests that in that case Washington is not safe 
Unusually keavy rains have turned the roads into quagmires, 
and swelled the creeks till the movement of armies supplied 
in the regular manner has become almost impossible. Nothing 
of any interest has arrived from the West, except a rumour 
that Vicksburg has been captured, a story too often repeated 


| for belief. 
Darlington took on board the first company of 62 men from 


Mr. Chase has raised a new loan of 18,500,000 dols. The 
bids amounted to 30,000,000 dols., and the loan was assigned at 
an average of 3} per cent. premium. The success of this request 
has emboldened the New York bankers to propose that all 
“* ereen-backs,”” or inconvertible notes, should be called in, aad 
replaced by United States bonds, bearing interest, to be made 
legal tender, and paid off in twenty years. The merchants 
believe this device would bring back gold to its level; 
forgetting, appxrently, that the depreciation is due entirely to 
the inflation of the currency, and that one kind of legal 
tender paper inflates it just as much as another. 





There is a curious silence in France on the Mexican expedi- 
tion. It is known that the French army has arrived, that 
Juarez is resolved to resist, and that General Forey is mareh- 
ing at some exceedingly slow pace upon the capital; but no 
details are published, favourable or the reverse. The Ameri- 
ean papers affirm that the vomito is committing ravages in the 
army, and remind the invaders that of 80,000 men who 
accompanied General Scott to Vera Cruz only 9,000 reached, 
the capital. The rest were in hospital or dead of disease. 


The latest theory in Mexico is that the Emperor would gladly 


make peace could he obtain Sonora, Chihuahua, and Lower 
California, the three provinces to be formed into an Algeria 
on the Pacific. 


The Mormons of Utah have held their annual conference, 
at Deseret, and resolved on one of the strangest experiments 
ever tried in a community. Hitherto, every man in Utah 
has laboured in his own way, growing wheat or anything else 
he pleased ; and the result, it is said, is a superabundance of 
eertain articles. The colonists have accordingly resolved to 
place the whole direction of their labour in the hands of 
Brigham Young, so that the resources of the State may be 
fully developed, and “labour better equalized.” The 
Mormons, in fact, are about to try the experiment of com- 
munism under very favourable circumstances, with no near 
neighbours, no poverty, no want of land, and an alle 
theocratic dictator to direct them. If they succced—which 


| is as nearly impossible as an untried experiment can be—they 
will have taught the world such a lesson as it never before 


received, 

Professor Roscoe, of Owens College, Manchester, has the 
credit of originating, in conjunction with the Rev. W. 
Gaskell and Mr. A. Ransome, a scheme for relieving the 
forced leisure of the unemployed operatives by gratuitous 
evening lectures in five different parts of Lancashire. Tro- 
fessor Roscoe gave the first of these lectures to an audience of 
between 800 and 1,000 working men, in a large room of 
Lamb’s Mill, Bengal street, Ancoats, on Wednesday night, on 
“The Air we Breathe.” The audience were delighted, 
attentive, and grateful. On Friday Dr. Morgan is to lecture 
at Gaythorn on the “Sun and the Stars,” and at the same 
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Meiklejohn will be in Hulme, giving “ Readings ' 
from Dickens.” Mr. Gaskell promises * A Talk about the 
Lancashire Dialect ;” Professor Greenwood, the Principal | 
of Owens College, “A Your in Switzerland,” and so 
forth. The effect will be to show that the undis- | 
tressed classes are «anxious not merely to alleviate 
the physical sufferings, but to express their hearty 

pathy with the mental sufferings of the distressed 
oe and to relieve them as much as lies in their power. 
The bread and soup are essential, but devices of this kind lend 
all that grace to the gift which can alone cement the tics 
between class and class. 


time Mr. 


Paris is alive with rumours of an impending catastrophe. 
All classes of socicty seem to have caught the idea that some | 
attack will be made this month on the Empire, and to be | 
eagerly watching for some event, whose nature they 
cannot divine. ‘The cause of this fecling, it seems im- 

ible to ascertain; but according to the most probable | 
account, the police have received information that the Italian | 
Reds, disgusted with the despatch of Drouyn de Lhuys, have | 
again resolved to attempt the assassination of the Emperor. 
The personal guard has accordingly been strengthened, all 
suspicious Italians have been arrested, and the Emperor will, 
it is said, perform his part at the opening of the Boulevard 
Beauharnais surrounded by soldicry. The last report is pro- 
bably incorrect, the Emperor’s fatalism protecting him from that 
kind of fear, but it scems certain that his Ministry are seri- 
ously alarmed. 

Cardinal Wiseman expresses his sympathy with Lancashire, 
and sends a pastoral to his people for help. The appeal is, as_ 
usual, very florid, drawing a picture of the operatives 
“standing through week after week of unwilling idleness 
with folded arms, gazing on the rusting furnace now deprived 
of its cheerful bursts of flame; on the tall shafts stripped, as | 
by defeat, of their waving pennons of smoke ; on the slumber- 
ing wheels and silent looms, with the brightness and the rest- 
lessness, and very turmoil of which, the elements of their own 
being used to beat and act in harmony.” The chief intel- 
lectual interest of the pastoral is the anxiety shown to | 

iate fully and generously the manly and self-dependent 
elements of the Lancashire character. ‘‘ The British Islands | 
can scarcely boast a race of men more manly and self-depen- | 
dent, and less yielding to unjust and narrow prejudices. 
Among them there has been a keener desire for knowledge, 
and a more assiduous cultivation of intellect ; from them, more 
have risen in status, in taste, and in influence than from any 
other social class. Their progress hus produced more distinct 
and essential changes in the commercial laws of the Empire, 
and also in the international regulations of Europe, than that 
of our nobility and landed gentry.” Roman Catholic policy, 
as well as substantial impartiality, shine out distinctly in this 
just estimate. The Roman Church, in years gone by, was 
accustomed to insist more on English stiffneckeducss and pride, 
and to contrast our boastful manliness with Lrish humility. 
We well remember Dr. Newman’s panegyric on the Irish beg- 
gar-woman, which he had to qualify by the words :—‘‘ I do 
not say, my dear brethren, that she is perfection.” Cardinal 
Wiseman's thought is couched just now in a juster and, at all | 
events, a more politic tone. Rome, like all great intellectual 


powers, is never ashamed of stooping to conquer. 





Mr. Charles Buxton has made another able speech on the | 
American war, which gives us the opportunity of stating 
that the full local reports even of his former speech by no 
means gave the effect of that decided sympathy with the 
South which the report in the Zimes, on which we commented, 
conveyed. In the present speech, delivered at Maldon, on 
Thursday, Mr. Buxton presents a still fairer estimate of the 
situation. He now expresses his wish that the North should 
at once and definitively limit her efforts to shutting in the 
South between the Mississippi and the Potomac, and winning 
back Texas, and all the vast territory west of the Mississippi. 
With this practical advice we concur. The only ultimate 
point on which we still gravely differ from Mr. Buxton is in 
his evidently high estimate of the wrong done to the South in 


the present invasion—except so far as special tyrants like | 


General Butler have inflicted special wrongs not unmatched 
on the other side. To our minds no right to independence can 
be conceded to a people who covet it only to enforce more rigidly 
and extend with less constraint a systematic tyranny over 
others ; they are suffering bitterly and fighting nobly, and 
with patriotic unanimity we know: yet they have not yet 
reaped even a small fraction of the evil seed they have sown. 


We are happy t> avnounce that the Victoria Press is 





rapidly gaining business, and Miss Faithfull has been able to 
open a steam-printing office at 83, Farringdon street, as a 
branch of the present concern, and is now 1 ady to reecive ten 


girls under sixteen years of age, as indoor apprentices. 


It seems that, though a dissenter ean graduate B.A. at 
Cambridge, he cannot hold even a mathematical examiner- 


45 
ship there. In a recent case the authorities were understood 


| to have selected a distinguished mathematician for their next 


moderator, but were unable to carry out their choice, as the 
19th and 20th Vict. cap. 88, see. 45, expressly forbids all 


| office, temporary or permanent, to any one not declaring him- 


self a member of the Church of England. It is a very foolish 
policy as well as avery narrow one. The natural gravitation to 
the religious centre of the nation would draw in many a dis- 
senter, if the natural absorption were not arrested by this 
artificial reminder that he must be false to his old convictions. 


The Globe intimates that Sir Hugh Rose will speedily be 
removed. Among other charges, it is alleged that he has 


| dismissed an aide-de-camp, nominally for gambling, really for 
| reasons involving the aide-de-camp’s family honour, and that 


he explained his reasons and defended himself in an order 
which the officers of the Inniskilling Dragoons were ordered 
to read to their men. ‘The story, if true, would suggest that 
the climate and the fatigues of the campaign had affected the 
Commander-in-Chief’s head. It is rumoured that his sueces- 


sor will be Sir Hope Grant, who commanded in China with 
success. 


The New York Times publishes an article, considered on 
the spot so important that its substance has been telegraphed 
to England. ‘Che writer declares that England is answerable 
for the depredations of the Alabama, and that no American now 
living will ever cease to hate England for it. Americans have 
long memories, and though they may be compelled to post- 
pone action for years, still they will have vengeance at last. 
We hope the English Conservatives, so bitter on Republican 
rhodomontade, are proud of the moderation of their chosen 


jallies. The 7'imes 1s one of the three journals purchased by 


the Democrats, and ably supports what it is pleased to term 
“‘the cause of law, order, and freedom,”’—for everybody but 
blacks. It is reported, we trust in joke, that the people of 


|New York intend, in retaliation, to fit out a pirate to prey 


upon British commeree. Why not to capture the Alabama? 


Mr. Pope Hennessy, M.P. for King’s County, has a jesuitical 
mode of dealing with statistics. ‘It appears,” he says in a 
letter to the Times, “that our trade in the Adriatic ports of 
Ancona and the Romagna has decreased, as compared with 
last year, nearly 70 per cent., whereas our trale with that 
portion of the Papal States still under the Government of his 
Ifoliness the Pope has increased during the same period 98 
per cent.” The case is as follows:—In 1860 we made no 
division between the Adviatic and Mediterranean ports of the 


| Papal States. Sinee then we have distinguished, aud these 


are the statistics: — 
Nise Moxtus Expep 3Slst Serremper. 
Imports. 
1860, lal, 1862 
£ z z 
Adriatic ports of Ancona and Romagna f 95 ~~) ) 102,279 36,814 
Papal ports on Mediterranean . or § 836s 2,688 


32,551 103,635 39,527 
In other words, the two free Adriatic ports alone now import 
more English goods than both the Papal and the Adriatic to- 
gether in 1860. The extraordinary first impulse given to 
trade in 1861, did not continue in 1862 ; while the Papal ports, 
which imported about as much as one rich Englishman in 
1861, imported about twice as much in 1862,—but of all the 
imports of the last three yeurs to these States, much more 
than half has been quite new, and has gone to the free ports. 
Now let us look at the exports :— 

Vatue oF Exrorts First Ning Montris or 1862. 





1860. Isgl. Is, 
Adriatie ports .)49- «9+ Gonna mye ceveeeees 3 L800 
Papal ports... 5 I9S,52T  oseoeee i ea 35962 

BOG TST ccosccece 353,567 cece eves §69383,262 


Here, again, the mere increase since 1860 is séiz times tho 
whole commerce from the Papal ports, and we have no mea.s 
of distinguishing whether the petty Papal trade has increase 
or not. ‘The truth with regard to the whole Italian trade is, 
that the enormous spring taken in 1861 has not been fully 
sustained in 1862, owing to many causes; but thisis not quite 

the drift of Mr. Hennessy’s letter, which seems to us, we 
| must say, simply delusive in the effeet it strives to convey. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FAILURES OF FRENCH DIPLOMACY. 


HE Ides of March have passed, and the Cesar is still alive. 
It is said that the Emperor of the French, moved by one 


a. 
| statuary for his cordial support, and finally overthrows th, 
special French nominee. French opinion, always somewhat 
| diseased upon that point, regards the struggle at Turin~, 
| struggle which is entirely one between the people and th, 
| King’s favourite—as mainly a contest between the friends 7 
| England and France. The helpless fall of Rattazzi, known 





of those currents of superstition which affect men who have 'to be devoted to France, strikes Frenchmen as a proof that 


gone through strange careers, regarded this 2nd of December, 
the tenth anniversary of the coup d'etat, with a peculiar dread. 


The thought was a somewhat strange one, for the 2nd of 


December has hitherto brought him fortune; and even he, 
with all his superb self-confidence, can scarcely believe that 
the day of his death will be one of his lucky days! Still it 


was entertained, and was, in part, perhaps, justified by the | 


new activity perceptible in all ranks of the opposition, and 
the rapid increase of the always numerous conspiracies with 
which, to employ a bold figure, his throne is honeycombed. 
Patient observers, as indifferent as Arthur Young when he 


predicted the fall of the Bourbons, do not doubt that the dis- | 


content of France has, within the last few months, spread wider 


and deeper, and extended to classes usually as careless of 


politics as they are hostile to Red opinions. There is dissatis- 
faction among the bourgeoisie, hitherto willing to pardon all 
things to the “saviour of society,” and low murmurs among 
the army which serves as the real, though well-concealed, 
basis of the Imperial power. Neither of these probably ever 
heard of the Ides of March, or have the faintest belief in 
anything save money and steel ; yet the fear of an approaching 
catastrophe, of some tremendous event which should shake 
society, was so widely diffused as to extort from the Z%mes a 
strange article, announcing, with a plainness surely unneces- 
sary, that England would greatly disapprove the Emperor's 
assassination ! 

There are reasons for this agitation other than the predic- 
tions of Mr. Home. French society is disturbed because the 
reward to secure which it endures a despotic réyjime seems to 
be eluding its grasp. For the last hundred years the people 
of France, amidst never-ending mutations of opinion, have 
demanded of their rulers one of two things, progress at home, 
or a grand prestige abroad. Louis the Sixteenth fell because 
he was unable to secure either. Napoleon gave his people the 
second without measure or stint, and till his eagles faltered 
was absolute master of France, and, defeated, left behind him 
a memory which again raised his dynasty to the throne; 
Charles the Tenth refused both, and fell; Louis Philippe 
stole away liberty, restricted progress, allowed external 
influence to slip completely out of his grasp, and slunk 
away out of France. The republic promised no glory, and 
gave uo assurance of progress, and when Louis Napoleon 
seized the throne, he, understanding alike his epoch and his 
people, pledged himself to save society, ¢.¢., bourgeois pros- 
perity, and sweep away the treaties of 1815. Hitherto he 
has kept his word. Amid much oppression and an almost 
total extinction of the freedom of speech and debate, 
the French have been enriched with the wealth which springs 
of order, and gratified with the prestige which follows suc- 
cessful power. The treaties of 1815 have been torn up at 
the point of the sword. ‘The Frenchmen who mourned over the 
torpor of the press and the catalepsy of the tribune still found 
consolation in the idea that France was, abroad, the accepted 
leader of Europe. She had humbled Russia; she had enfran- 


chis aly ; she had avenged Europe in China; she had gone 
hised Italy ; she had avenged 1] ; gone | 


forth to revive the dying civilization of Mexico. Every- 
where she appeared as the armed champion of progress and 


nationality, without whose initiative the world held back in | 


fear, and without whose consent no first-class experiment 
could be tried. Whatever the squalor at home the 7d/e before 
the footlights was grand, and France, essentially theatrical, 


forgave the unwashed chemise to which she was condemned 


indoors, for the sake of the queenly robe in which out of 
them all her parts were played. 


A cold fear chills, for the moment, the pleasant warmth of | 


habitual vanity. What ifthe part played by France were 
not really so great as she had been led to suppose—if her 


detested rival, though stripped of all spangles and forbidden a | 


train, were acting the character on which genius had ex- 


pended its strength ? The Empire is as strong as ever, but it | 


has met, of late, some exceedingly rude rebuffs. There is 
Italy, for whose sake the Emperor has expended so many lives 
not his own, and so much treasure of which he was only the 
elected custodian—is France all-powerful there? Italy, say 


French politicians, almost sullenly, it would seem reverences | 
England more than France; consults Sir James Hudson when 
M. Benedetti is civilly put aside, upholds English ideas of par- | 


liamentary government and order, thanks Earl Russell with 


| Napoleonic diplomacy, with all its material power, stil] 
| weakens French hold over nations. If Italy, in her Wise 
national selfishness, should deem the unbought friendship of 
| England as valuable as the purchased “ ideas” of France 

then must the Italian policy of three years be pronounced g 
patent and costly failure. Then there is the frontier of the Rhine 

Napoleon has helped, no doubt, to place the Prussian King 
in antagonism with his people; but the new Premier, though 
| absolutist, is still intensely German; and as for the monarch 

he wanted part of the refused budget to expend on a com. 
plete repair of the fortifications of Magdeburg. Again, the 
greatest event of the last ten years is the civil war, which for 
eighteen months has threatened the dismemberment of the 
| United States. France in that, as in every other quarrel 

| must assume the leading position, and the Emperor conse. 
| quently recommended England and Russia to join him in q 
project of menacing mediation, English Statesmen, well 
aware that mediation means intervention, that intervention js 
costly, and that the English working-class, enlightened by 
emigrants’ letters, is very strongly Northern in sympathy, 
declined the specious proposal. The French Government 
therefore remains, in American politics, alone, with no alliance 
to offer to the South, except at the cost of a war, and 
with their old and patural alliance with the North 
embarrassed or broken up. France seems in America 

also not to be the first power in the world. Scareely 
ihas this negotiation been commenced, when a revolution 
breaks out in Greece. The Greek throne becomes ya- 
cant, and once more French diplomacy has a magnificent 
field. The French people is really interested in the so-called 
Eastern question, for that question involves the possessionof 
| Syria, and the sentiment which evolved the Crusades—dead’ 
everywhere else—exists in France asa living power. The 
' people care about Jerusalem more than they do about Rome. 
| lo seat a French nominee on the throne of Greece wouldalmost 
‘secure Syria, and by rare good fortune the chosen French 
nominee was also the favourite at St, Petersburg. The Greeks 
| could never resist at once both Russia and France, and the 
| election of the Due de Leuchtenberg was regarded as almost 
| certain, when again French diplomacy failed. The whole Greek 
‘nation, unmoved by English intrigues, unsolicited by English 
| Ministers, has pronounced emphatically that the next King of 
| the Greeks shall be an English prince. The failure is the more 
| humiliating, because, in spite of angry remarks, its causes are 
‘thoroughly understood. The French, more than any other 
people on earth, appreciate the power of ideas, know how 
| powerless intrigues become when addressed to men governed 
| by a great thought; and they feel that it is English ideas, not 
| English bayonets, which have secured their defeat. The 
country which reverences order but maintains liberty, strives 
‘for peace, yet is ready for war, which above all upholds 
‘unflinchingly the true popular creed, the right of every 
people to govern itseclf—this is the country which Greece, 
‘as well as Italy, thinks it worth while to imitate and 
to secure. The reflection is galling to men who feel that, 
but for Napoleon, France might again take her natural post as 
the leader of continental ideas; and who, to do them justice, 
believe that distinction one of the few which are nobler than 
the lead in diplomacy or victory on the field. France, it 
would seem, in Greece also, is not the first power in the 
world. 

Lastly, throughout these events, running alongside them 
all, is the history of the Mexican expedition. Frenchmen 
never approved that dreamy project, for the conquest 
of vast deserts ravaged by the vom/to never seemed to 
them worth the risk of a conflict with North America. Still 
the expedition sailed, and in a few weeks broke down. The 
deserts were worse than expected, the Mexicans more hostile 
than was anticipated. Nobody but an intrigant and a bandit 
joined France, and a French army was reduced to fortily 
itself on a plain in order to avoid a surrender. Defeat is im- 
possible to Napoleon, and the army, at huge expense, wes 

increased tenfold ; and after a delay very fatal to the French 
notion of glory,—which, like an Englishman’s passion oat 
wealth, includes speedy possession—the new host arrived, omy 
to march on the capital at the rate of a league a day. 
Nobody except the Emperor knows precisely what has gone 
| wrong in Mexico, but the fact is sufficiently patent that 
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fter eight months of effort an Indian, backed by a_half- | In the first place, the Bishop denies the supposed danger of 
alter lined army of half-castes, succeeds in setting a General the boldest thought and questioning on any or every side, sup- 
ormsce and a French corps d’armee at open defiance. The | posing it to be genuine, reverent, and thorough; and asserts that 
i : rts of Frenchmen grow sore as they reflect on these things, | 1t ought to be encourage d heartily by the clergy, never in any 
= like Italians when it refuses to rain, they are ready to degree checked. To check it, he says, implies a real distrust 
turn on the idol w ho has received so many offerings and yet | of the power of Truth,—a miserable fancy that we can make 
refuses the price. ks something more of men’s spirits by artfully advising them 

Do we, therefore, consider the Empire in serious danger? what to look at and w hat to avoid I voking at, than the Truth 
Not so. It might be with an inferior man on the throne, or itself will make of them if ever it gets a good hold upon 
the same man grown old; but Napoleon the 1 hird, indolent, them. And the Bishop carrics this conviction a little further. 
self-confident, and Wearied as he may be, is still the most The mind, he intimates, of every honest doubter will itself 
astute and energetic of living rulers. He will detect, if he | contain: the clue to the best way of opening it to a larger 
has not already detected, the cause of the dissatisfaction | perception of the truth. ‘Dwell much on the positive 
of France, and the brain which has never failed him yet | truths which you know your opponents hold,—urge them to 
will aid him once again. It is not an cmeute we fear act on these truths, to show that they believe them, not in 
for France, but the proved necessity for achieving some | name only, but heartily —not to yield to them a half-accept- 
new and striking success, The Emperor must do some- | ance, but to embrace them in their depth and breadth with 
thing, and the something must impose on the world. | all their cognate truths, and all the consequences that flow 
He cannot well undo Italy, for Orsini is not forgot-| from them, This is our best chance of preparing their minds 
ten; and, unless hopelessly embarrassed, he will seareely | to receive the evidence of the other truths we love, which at 
select the one Power which can face him on equal terms. | present they hesitate to accept, or have rejecte |.”’ Here speaks 
Events are not ripe for a German campaign, lesser expeditions | the true bishop ; not one who professes to sketch out a Chris- 
promise no glory, and the dream of reorganizing Spanish | tian pol/ey,—tut one who can oversee the many-channelled 
America docs not attract his people. He must discover an} truth of God, who has watched it finding its way in more or 
object great enough to flatter France, yet in which England | less ample threads of water into every human mind, and who 
has no interest to interfere, and in which the absence of | knows that the only ‘‘ chance” to bring those minds back to 
his army in Mexico will not be an embarrassment, and the | the main great current is to tix their thoughts on the direction 
enly quarter in which such an object is visible is the American | and origin of the branch-truth which jas taken hold of 
Civil War. An armed mediation would enable him to release | them, till it is the means of discovering to them the broader 
the cotton his people need and the tobacco necessary to his| waters by which it is fed. It is, of course, as the Bishop 
revenue, would afford him the pretext required for retreating | says, only a “ chance ” after all,—for human teachers; but, at 
from Mexico, perhaps over a golden bridge constructed both by | least, it has this advantage over all other methods, that it 
Juarez and the South, and enable him once more to stand | strengthens the grasp of such truth as is perceived, while 
forward before the French nation in the only position which! mere fencing and controversy are apt to weiken it. If it is 











makes him safe—the arbiter of a continent. lonly a “chance,” it is at least no risk; while every other 
? ’ . 
| method iscertain to shake the only foundation on which a 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CILARGE. | solid faith could be raised in the attempt to find a new one. 


Next the Bishop points out that this method is no less 


HE Bishop of London's Charge is so good, so simple, and ; ; 
If they begin to 


so courageous, that we can almost regret that it does applicable to the clergy than the laity. 
not come to us with the authority of the Primate of All| have doubts, after undertaking the sacred oflice, it may be 
England. Episcopal observations are not often very readable said they are committed, and ought to ignore thy = ” We 
to plain laymen. Bishops are embarrassed by the equi- | c#unot for a moment admit any theory which, teaching 
vocal nature of their authority, and, ualess they embark in | that as clergymen they were bound to au unquestioning ad- 
controversy, which is not altogether dignified, are sometimes herence to the Church’s standards, removes thie clergy out of 
at a loss how to expand to the proper dimensions of a the category of inquiring honest mach, thus robbing the 
Charge the episcopal wish to let both their authority | Church of all that weight of testimony in favour of its 
and their moderation in using it be known unto all men. | doctrines which is derived from the heartfelt free adherence 
Bland spiritual exhortation of an abstract kind is not cheer- of so many of the most intelligent and best men of each 
ful reading; and, since the more active days of Henry of generation, who have found their highest happiness as its 
Exeter, episcopal charges have not often indulged in the valu- | misters. . Noman 18 bound by his ordination vow to 
able quality of a clear drift. A watery Christian vagueness | turn a deaf car to the whisperings of his conscience; even if 
and diplomatic dignity run into “common form” even more | it be a mistaken conscience; or to resist those longings of 
easily, perhaps, than any other variety of platitude; and though his highest nature, which urge him to make sure of Truth. 
nothing ought to vex the human intellect more, probably | It secking he fulls into error, and acts, at whatever personal 
nothing really annoys it less. The Bishop of London, how- | S2¢tifice, straightforwardly according to his convictions, great 
ever, has given his clergy in this charge the sort of thing a #S is_ the inevitable separation between a man who forsakes 
bishop ought to give them—real principles of guidance ; and the Church’s ministry and those who continue in it, he is 
these the more effectually that the main current of thought | certainly not to be denounced; he is entitled to our respect.” 
running through the Bishop's mind is evidently a growing This is noble teaching, and is, we are convinced, the exact 
conviction that God’s truth is an utterly wemanageable power, | teaching which the crisis requires. And the Bishop car- 
which makes sport of any artificial arrangements made to| ies out the principle, though not, perhaps, so far as he 
guide it into convenient channels. It may seem a paradox to might, in discussing the ecclesiastical law of the Church. He 
say that the one deep conviction which enables the Bishop to | S4ys he relies very little on that law; much more on the 
guide the practice of his subordinates is the conviction that | Spirit of honour in the individual clergy, who directly they 
he cannot guide, and is very glad to know that he cannot find themselves really in opposition to the spirit of the Liturgy 
guide, the course of Truth at all. Yet soitis. ‘The first | they use, will honestly decline to use that Liturgy. So con- 
episcopal charge that we remember to have read showing | Vinced is he of this, that if he could relieve the just scruples 
anything like a clear perception of the wants of the Church, | of the clergy by diminishing the legal pledges required of 
isalso the first which frankly rejects all the usual diplo- them, without misleading them as to the actual Gospel Which 
macy of ecclesiastical tactics,—the * encouraging” this truth | the Church asks them to deliver, he openly avows his wish 
and “ discouraging” that error, and so forth. The Bishop do so even in these alarmist days. ‘ Even as to the decla- 
sees clearly that a complete and heartfelt surrender to rations which the law of the land requires to be made at 
the Spirit of Truth is the only safety of any Church, ordination, I should be ready myself, even now, in spite of all 
and the whole tendency of his remarks is to warn his| temporary alarm as to uns und opinions, to relax rather than 
clergy and even the State azainst any substitution of | to tighten the bond. 1 hold that in this question of guard- 
artificial guarantees, any reliance on the obligation of img the threshold of the ministry, as elsewhere in dealing 
former convictions, in place of the willing loyalty of the | with the difficulties of an inquisitive age, the generous con- 
heart to the renewed or new conviction of. every fresh fiding policy is the best and the most Christian.” ; 
moment. The Bishop does not, indeed, carry out this prin- | The Bishop seems somewhut timid about the details of this 
ciple to the poiut which would, we think, be desirable for Concession, though he is completely firm as to the principle. 
the English Church. But the drift of the whole charge is to, Why should he not, at least, openly recommend the excision 
point out that the more frecly and implicitly we trust the | of the discreditable Athanasian formula altogether from the 
power of Truth, the more certain in the end will be the | list of those to which the assent of the clergy is required ? 
triumph of Christ's kingdom over the power of human mis- Neither he nor any other true Christian accepts the damna- 
belief and unbelief. y tory portion of that creed in its obvious and natural meaning, 
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and whatever may or may not be said as to the Catholicity of | from conviction, or from deep and secret design, the sub. 
the Articles, no Athanasian Church can, in any honest sense, | servient agent of France, ready to sacrifice, if not the j 
be called Catholic. dependence, still the dignity of his country at the bid, = 
On the whole, however, no more profoundly Christian of Louis Napoleon. He had established over half Ita} 
charge has ever proceeded from Episcopal lips to our remem- | state of siege for which there was no necessity, and |e 
brance in this generation, than the Bishop of London’s, and if we | under its cover arrested deputies guilty only of stron, 
could only think that the principles he has laid down would | opinions, and, with absolute power in his hands, had failed 
take hold of the Bench in general, and replace the faithless | to put down the evil which alone extenuated the state of sie 
timidity, and the vain belicf in the superior strategic advantage | His condemnation, therefore, involved a formal onus 
of ecclesiastical tactics over Divine Truth, which generally seem | passed upon all those acts, a distinct warning to future 
to animate right reverend minds, we should hope for some- | Ministers that they must belong to the majority, that the 
thing more like life and reformation than has long been known | must be national in their policy, and that they ‘must resist 
in the English Church. It is something, at all events, to hear the temptation which besets all statesmen to meet every diffi. 
from so high an authority a hearty admission that the | cult crisis by a sudden resort to the sword. With’a tact 
Truth is greater than the Church,—that the Church only | rare save in England, where every publicist accepts certain 
exists to bear witness to the Truth. The clerical critics | etiquettes as if they were natural laws, the Opposition jp. 
of the Bishop have evidently taken alarm at this al-| flicted this lesson without an attack on the King. Only one 
ready. It is most important ‘‘that we should not un- | member stepped over the line of constitutional decorum, and 
settle the minds” of orthodox believers, says one alarmed lhe was a Minister, and was instantly silenced by shouts of 
contemporary—-as if real conviction were, what indeed our con- | ** You shall not bring in our King.” 
temporary probably considers orthodoxy to be, a kind of house; We have made little, it will be noticed, of the bitterness 
of cards, in unstable equilibrium, most difficult to construct, | caused by the intrigues by which Rattazzi fostered and then 
and liable to be thrown down by the first free movement of | thwarted the movement of Garibaldi, for they were not the 
the mind. What puzzles us in these alarmists’ views is, the | cause of his fall. They doubtless increased the contempt 
moral value they seem to attach to an artificial attitude of the | with which all upright Italians regard his tricky and lawyer. 
mind, which they know to be reversible by the slightest jar. | like character, but they did not involve hostile votes except 
They not only speak, but evidently think on the hypothesis | from among the Left. Had Rattazzi been the choice of the 
that orthodox people heve pursed up their minds into a kind} country, the advocate of a haughty and self-restrained 
of solemn pout, just as sanctimoniousness purses up its | foreign policy, and unsuspected of designs against the liberty 
mouth to avoid a smile, knowing that the slightest nervous | of the nation, Parliament would have pardoned an error 
relaxation will ruin the whole effect. That may be too | dictated in part by a passionate desire to recover the capital 
often true; but what can be the value of a faith which is | which all Italians alike believe to be essential to the unity of 
not the natural strength and basis of a man’s character, but is| the State. It was because the Garibaldian intrigue—in 











liable to these disastrous catastrophes? | which the King was as much to blame as the Minister—was 
2 |the culmination of a series of acts at once tricky and sub- 
THE FALL OF RATTAZZI. |servient, that the necessary but calamitous struggle of 


“ws _ . | » oo . - s 
HE fall of Rattazzi is the most satisfactory event which | Aspromonte became a weapon of offence against a Ministry, 


has occurred in Italy since the death of Cavour. It) which, while outraging impatient patriotism, had still by 
demonstrates the capacity of Italians to work a Parliamentary | the same act upheld the right of Parliament to select its own 
system, for ends other than mere legislation. The defeated | time for war. Garibaldi’s movement was more dangerous to 
Premier was the nominee of a King whose influence with the | the Chamber than to the Papacy, and under other circum. 
lower class is still very great, who would be in any event | stances, its suppression would have certainly been con- 
implicitly obeyed by the most martial province in his | doned. 
dominions, and who is known to regard a coup d'ctatas a| The Court party, discomfited by the overthrow of Rattazzi, 
less evil than a disagreeable chief of the Cabinet. He was | are trying, it would seem, to diminish the weight of the blow 
supported by the whole power of France, an ally whom, as_ by selecting a Ministry from the majority without political 
all parties admit, it is dangerous not to consult. He was | weight, or, to use their own dialect, an “ administrative ad- 
aided by the strongest civil class in the kingdom, the old | ministration.” The men to whom the King has applied—the 
bureaucracy of Piedmont, which, under his administration, has | Due de Torrearsa, the Marquis Villamarina, and 8. Pasolini— 
monopolized all but the highest appointments. He was are all prefects, men without parties in the House, and no 
opular with the army, to whom he conceded a dangerous | special following in the country. Their colleagues—General 
influence in the polities of the country, and there is no proof | Petitti excepted, whom no Ministry will willingly remove 
that he was disliked by the majority of the populace, from the War Department—are men of second-rate mark, §, 
which is not inspired by the Reds. He was only con- | Cassini, the best of them, being a pupil of Count Cavour, but 
demned by the unanimous voice of the educated and aman of no special career. Ricasoli, the natural successor of 
propertied classes, i. e., by every man worthy of a free! Rattazzi, seems still considered out of the question; and 
statesman’s respect, and that sufficed to remove him. though the two gentlemen first nominated by the King have 
The circumstances of his defeat made its complete-| shown a discreet reluctance to accept office, a Ministry of 
ness only the more conspicuous. An cloquent though | second-rate statesmen will, no doubt, in the end, be formed, 
somewhat diffuse orator, Rattazzi defended himself very|and may work better than many Italians fear. Such 
ably, endeavouring with all his trained parliamentary | Ministries have a desire to acquire a higher position, and in 
tact to prove that the only objection to his administration was | Italy they ean secure it only by carrying out the national 
his failure to relieve Rome of the foreigner, in which any pos-| will. They are apt to strengthen themselves by relying 
sible minister must equally have failed. One of his colleagues, | on a policy really great men will not oppose, and Ricasoli 
and a most important one, succeeded in clearing his depart- | silent but all-powerful may accomplish almost as much as 
ment, and it was admitted on all hands that the administra- | Ricasoli visibly in power. It is not to the credit of the 
tion of the army had deserved the thanks of the people. The | King that Italy should, for his personal fancies, be driven to 
Premier contrived to protract the debate for ten days, and used | such shifts ; but the capacity of a people for statesmanship is 
the interval in a desperate effort to conciliate, and even | shown in the avoidance of such obstacles as much as im 
to bribe individual deputies. Turin is ringing with tales of | their defeat. England had the same battle to fight with 
the magnificent offers which members—some of them, perhaps, | Gicorge the Third, and had what Italy has not—an aristocracy 
reluctantly —were still compelled to refuse, and refuse, even as patient, as powerful, and as irremovable as the King. 
while, as we know from our letters, they feared that French) The new Ministry, whatever its composition, must, if it 
influence would prevail. It was all in vain, and the | would retain power, or even existence, carry out three 
Premier, after vainly threatening dissolution, was compelled national objects. It must decline all intrigues with France, 
to resign, before the nation had made up its mind to proceed | making its foreign policy one of reserve, and intimating un- 
to worse extremities. Had he dissolved and levied the taxes | mistakeably that, when the hour strikes, Italy may, if its 
by force, he would hardly, in the next Parliament, have | capital has been kept too long, endeavour with the whole 
escaped impeachment, for Italians, though they can wait for | strength of the nation to obtain vengeance as well as Rome. It 
ever, havea difficulty in forgiving. He was condemned on must administer internal affairs on principles which, while 
three separate counts, each fatal to the true theory of con- | sccuring order, leave even to brigands some hope of justice, 
stitutional government. He was not the choice of the | and to the discontented some chance of a hearing. The state 
majority, but of the King alone, and of the King when! of siege is as detestable to thinking Italians as it woul 
under the influence of motives over which his subjects! be to Englishmen or was to Cavour. And, finally, it 
loyally cast a veil. He was in all external policy, whether | must lend strong support to the most hopeful movement ever 
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~~ menced in Italy, the ecclesiastical reform of which Father | it. Mr. Seymouris no obscure person. 


He still is a member 


lia is the head. Not the least of the many offences of | of Parliament and a Queen’s counsel. He holds a judicial 


zi was the timid distaste with which he, the author 
the Rattazzi laws and, therefore, a deadly foe of the priest- 
hood, regarded Passaglia’s first steps towards the rejection of 
the Papal authority. Every day, as the sees fall vacant, these 
yestions Will become more urgent, and to bend to the Pope 
on discipline while combating him in politics is to give up 
half the advantage of progress and the best hope of the 
future. The Ultramontanes will never accept a free Italy 
with their hearts ; and the first duty of every Ministry, while 
respecting the prejudices of the South and abstaining from 
discussions on dogma, is to rid the Italian Church, by a 
steady advance towards schism, of all the Uitramontanes. If 
that policy is adopted, or rather, if it be not obstructed, 
Cavour’s incessant phrase, Chiesa libera in libero Stato, may 
have a meaning of which the Camarilla, at present, has only a 
chilly fear. L ; 
SEYMOUR versus BUTTERWORTH. 
[’ is certainly no injustice to Mr. Digby Seymour to say that 


of 


the course which he has adopted for the vindication of his | 


character has been throughout singularly ill-advised. When 


his honour was reflected on by the Benchers of his | 


own Inn, he had but two courses open to him—to appeal 
against the censure either to the visitors of the Inn or to the 

ublic—and in the latter case, to give the public the means of 
deciding by the publication of the whole of the evidence. 
This was urged on him last February by the whole press, 
whether friendly or hostile, with almost absolute unanimity ; 
but Mr. Seymour adopted neither course. What he did was, 
to select one of the strongest of the articles against him, and 
attempt to clear himself by making the publisher of it, Mr. 
Butterworth, prove his guilt ; and the publisher, as Mr. Sey- 
mour might have anticipated, declined to do anything of the 
sort. The expense would have been, in any case, enormous, and 
success, a8 Was shown by the famous case of Achilli x. New- 
man, almost impossible. Ifa single fact, or inference from 
the facts, in a long article reviewing the plaintiff’s whole 
career, is not justified to the satisfaction of the jury, the ver- 
dict must be adverse to the defendant. Mr. Butterworth, 
therefore, contented himsclf with the other defence which was 
open to him, that the article jyag no more than a fair com- 
ment on matters of public noforicty and interest. The issue, 
therefore, to be decided was aot, in the least, whether Mr. 
Seymour was guilty or innocent, but whether the writer of 
the article in question was, or was not, influenced by ill-will 
to Mr. Seymour. And we must say that from the moment 
this was made known to Mr. Seymour by the delivery 


of the pleas, he would have acted prudently in abandon- | 


ing the action. For he ought to have foreseen that, 
even if the jury considered the article to be manifestly 
the composition of a personal enemy, it was perfectly im- 
possible that they should estimate the damage which he had 
sustained as anything more than nominal; and that any one 
who had formed an unfavourable opinion of his conduct 
would have it in his power to assert that the jury had done 
the same. That, however, is scarcely the fair conclusion to 
be drawn from their assessment. What the verdict seems 
to mean is this. “ Whether, Mr. Seymour, the Benchers’ 
charges against you are true or false, we do not know, and do 
not say. If true, you have suffered nothing from the malice 
of this writer. If false, you should have published the 
evidence, and then his malice could not have hurt you. If 
people are able to use an unjust decision harshly against you, 
you have no one to blame but yourself.” 

There was, however, another consideration which doubt- 
less had its weight with the jury. Was it possible to give 
substantial damages without striking a heavy blow at the 
liberty of the press? The law of libel is certainly not unfair, 
yet it sometimes operates with very considerable harshness. 
In reviewing the career of a public man, the journalist must 
constantly assert facts, especially as to matters which, if not 
exactly history, at least occurred some years back, which are 
just as incapable of proof as they are notorious. In such 
cases it is not possible for him to prove his assertions, and he 
must therefore rely on the jury to take a liberal view of the 
duties and necessities of his profession. Certainly it is of the 
first importance that the right of comment should be exer- 
cised in atone of candour and fairness. If another spirit 
should ever unhappily prevail the power of the press 
Would become intolerable. But it is not always easy 
for a jury, and it is often very difficult for a writer, to distin- 
guish very accurately between righteous indigny and un- 
fur party feeling; and if ever there was sucha 


this was 


| post, if not of very great emolument, yet of great dignity and 
‘importance. He is in the class from which even judges are 
| selected. Ifthe public press is not to be jealous of the cha- 
/racter and honour of men like these, what is there left for 
them to watch over which is worth the watching? And if 
/such an one is incriminated by a body of men, all of whom 
are at least his equals, and, while he denies the justice of 
their charges, does not think it advisable to go to the 
|expense of publishing the evidence, which, as he asserts, 
would establish his innocence, why should the jury estimate 
his injuries at a higher value than he does himself, or be 
severe on the public writer who takes Mr. Seymour's careless- 
ness as proof of culpability, and lets his indignation vex him 
a little beyond the bounds of candour? The purity of public 
life is above all price. That the morality of the days of 
| Palmerston is not, in this respect, that of the days of Walpole, 
| is perhaps the most honourable achievement of the press, and 
|a jury docs well to temper its justice with merey, and where 
the plaintiff's indiscretion has invited criticism not to be ex- 
treme to mark what is written amiss. 


THE NEW MOVEMENT IN SCANDINAVIA. 

| TT is not very easy to interest Englishmen in foreign ques- 
tions which can by no possibility affect their own peace. 

They will read long-winded discussions on the slow-moving 

| polities of Germany, because they perceive, by an instinct 

jnearly akin to the sense of smell, that the unity of 





|Germany affects the position of France, and _ conse- 
| quently the safety of England. But a Dutch debate, 


for instance, on Colonial government is very intoler- 
| able to them, though it might teach them more than one in 
their own Parliament. We can hardly hope, therefore, for 
success in calling their attention to the very remarkable 
problem now working itself out in Scandinavia. The King of 
Sweden wants to effect the precise object Queen Anne secured 
inthe Act of Union with Scotland, and for nearly identical 
reasons. The objections are also the same, with this one great 
; exception, that whereas Scotland gained liberty by her union 
jas well as the means of progress, Norway runs the risk of 
| becoming a little less democratic. 

| The real sovercign of Norway is the “ Storthing,” or parlia- 
ment of the realm, which assembles suo jure without the king’s 
writ, makes laws which become binding when voted thrice, 
without the sovereign’s assent; and takes in its own hands 
both the highest legislative and executive power. Norway 
knows no hereditary nobility, no pride of birth, no privileges 
before the law ; while Sweden possesses all these things to an 
extraordinary degree. Nothing can be more radically opposite 
than the parliaments of Sweden and Norway. While the 
latter consists but of one single body, the former is made up 
of four chambers—that of the Lords, composed of the heads of 
all noble families, that of the Clergy, that of the Burghers, 
and that of VPeasants—the consent of all being necessary 
to any reform in the law. This constitution has proved 
remarkably cumbrous, and, the Lords being obstinate and 
powertul, is so aristocratic that Norway resolutely declines the 
Union unless the constitution be first reformed. The dynasty, 
ever since its election, has felt the evils inherent in so anti- 
quated a system; and has lately, with great good sense, 
endeavoured to carry its ends by allying itsclf more and more 
closely with the population. 

The first sovereign of Sweden and Norway, Charles XIV. 
(Bernadotte), was completely unsuccessful in his efforts to 
cement the union of the two kingdoms. The notion of his 
Ministry was that the Norwegians, as the numerically 
smaller body, should be incorporated with the larger portion 
of his subjects and accept their laws and customs. To this the 
people of Norway justly demurred, giving strong hints of their 
intention to fight to the last man for their liberties. Charles’s 
successor, Oscar I., acted differently, addressing himself to the 
Swedish nation, demanding of them to change their constitu- 
tion, so as to be more in harmony with that of Norway, and 
thus to lead the way to the much-desired union. Soon after 
the accession of the new monarch, a commission was nominated 
to elaborate a new project of constitution, on the basis of 

‘the two-chamber system, as established in Great Britain 
and other States of Europe, and the scheme thus prepared 
was laid before the four Estates of the Diet in 1847. The 
peasants accepted it, as did also the Burghers; but the 
Clergy ordered it to be referred to a committee, to be 
decently buried, and the Nobles, going a step further, 
rejected it with outspoken contumely. King Oscar, nothing 
daunted, ordered the preparation of another and less liberal 
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project of constitution, leaving considerable privileges to the /exempt from all public burdens, while other 17.99 
nobility, and this was again laid before the four Chambers in (estates, partly belonging to the nobility, and saat 





1848. Peasants and burghers once more accepted it, and | to Churchmen and other privileged parties, enjoy aaa 
: : » see OLE RS ae . ww hed | as : . asc ’ JOY & partial 
even the clergy took it into consideration ; Lut no sooncr had | exemption from taxation. It may be expected that 
it been placed on the table of the hereditary law-makers, than | these cireumstanees, the Swedish nobility will a 
it was denounced on all sides, and, on the first vote, thrown up without a tough struggle their parliamentary ns 
out by a large majority. Against such odds, Oscar 1., a king | hold, the origin of their political power. Lookine of thee. 
well-meaning, but not of robust health or character, found | movements from a distance, it is curious to eee heer ord 
himself unable to struggle, and having dismissed, appointed, | the whole north and east of Europe some of the « Lord a 
and re-appointed half a dozen ministries, and advocated as | stand in the way of reform. They embarrass serf emanei ati 
many constitutional schemes, withdrew from the contest in| in Russia, liberty in Austria, constitutional queenmens : 
despair, as one beyond his power. His son and successor, the Prussia, and unity in Scandinavia. It isa sign of the e it 
present king, remained quict also for the first few years of his ‘in which we live, well worth reflection. ' 
reign, to study parties and prepare his plan of campaign. 
Warned by the failures of his sire and grandsire, yet seeing the - : - 5 tas 
absolute necessity of reform, he then commenced a new mode INDIAN versus AMERICAN COTTON, 
of political action, the fruits of which are now becoming peg to face at last with the terrible calamity which has 
visible. Not projecting personally new forms of constitution, | so long been predicted,—a cotton famine in “Lancashire 
nor leaving the work to his ministers, Charles XV., during | does England clearly apprehend yet the lesson it conveys; and. 
the last three or four years, has constantly appealed to public | if so, with what result? If this stoppage of our great na. 
opinion both in Sweden and Norway, to take action in the | tional industry teaches anything, it teaches the fatal danger 
matter, and pave the way to an ultimate understanding. | of being almost exclusively dependent for the raw material of 
Already this policy has been attended with considerable suc- | that industry on such a country as America, and the folly of 
cess, as is evident from a number of important addresses and | not transferring that dependance to India. On the one hand 
motions made in the Swedish Diet and the Norwegian Stor- | we place ourselves at the mercy of a Power which binds ws 
thing during the last two sessions. | over to keep the peace by securities so heavy in amount that 
King Charles XV. opened the present Storthing on the 6th | we hardly dare forfeit them under any provocation,—while 
of October, at Christiania, with a very remarkable specch. | on the other hand, she has sought for years to diminish any 
After bestowing some little praise on his most independent | corresponding security we hold against her by rendering her- 
subjects for the splendid financial management of their country | self more and more independent of our markets in the desire 
—Norway being the least taxed land in all Europe—his | to be wholly self-subsisting. We are dependent for our cot- 
Majesty went on to say that, important as the matter might | ton supply upon a nation whose people and institutions 
be, there were yet higher objects before patriotic legislators | are of a character to make the continuance of that supply 
than the ideal of light taxation and the science of political | most precarious ;—predial slavery, antagonistic States, and a 
economy. There were unity and permanent liberty, on a basis | democracy at once powerful, irritable, and aggressive. 
not merely egoistic, which, he assured them, they would only | In India, on the contrary, we have a subject population 
find in a wider union than that of the more or less local circles | whose prosperity, identical with our own, would be immensely 
which they had struck out for themselves. From Christiania | augmented by the receipt of the annual thirty millions we 
the King went back to Stockholm, and on the 23rd of October | have been paying to America—and a country where our 
opened the Swedish Diet with another speech. ‘I must |cotton-supply would be entirely within our own control. 
remind you again,” his Majesty exclaimed, “ that arevision of | While America secks to shut opt our manufactures, India 
the Act of Union between Sweden and Norway has become | would return the money we sen her in the purchase of our 
urgent at the present moment, for the internal peace as well | goods, giving us an immense, an gcreasing, and a permanent 
as the external strength of the two realms. But Scandinavian | market. In a word, while this: dependance on Amcrica is 
unity must be preceded by a thorough parliamentary reform | the source of all the misery we etdure at this moment, the 
in this country, which I trust you will soon accomplish.” The | transfer of that dependance to India would be an unspeakable 
words elicited considerable enthusiasm, which burst into | advantage both to England and to India. Such a change, 
exaltation at an event which took place a few days after. | moreover, in depriving the Southern States of our market for 
On the 4th of November, the anniversary of the union | their cottes, would make them almost wholly dependent on 
of Sweden and Norway, the King opened with great |the North for its sale—in other words, would doom slavery to 
solemnity the railroad from Stockholm to Gothenburg, | extinction, or, at the very least, diminish its area by diminish- 
the longest of the seven railroads in the Peninsula. | ing the demand for Southern cotton. 
His Majesty had personally invited a deputation of | However, we are well aware that moral arguments are of 
the Norwegian parliament to be present at the cere- | little effect in dealing with questions of this kind. It is a 
mony, and the royal train accordingly was joined at | simple question of price and quality. Can a commercial revo- 
Falképing, nearest to the Norwegian frontier, by twelve of | lution so beneficial to England and the world be accomplished ? 
the leading men of the Storthing. With great tact Charles | In other words, can India take the place of America as our 
XV. introduced them at once, before proceeding on the jour- | cotton field? No one can hesitate to reply to that question 
ney, to the most eminent members of the Swedish Dict, and | in the affirmative who will carefully look into the facts. But 
thus, for the first time in the history of the two countries, the | the desired result will not be obtained unless the Government 
representatives of the two rival Parliaments met in harmonious | and people of this country are thoroughly roused to an appre- 
meeting. At Gothenburg, a magnificent banquet awaited the | ciation of its importance. Sir Charles Wood and the Man- 
whole of the King’s guests, ending in orations and toasts, with | chester Chamber must do something more than waste time in 
which the whole of the Scandinavian press continues ringing | idle recriminations—the one content to leave things to the 
to the present moment. A Swedish paper naively remarks | “ operation of the law of supply and demand’’—and the other 
that the féte at Gothenburg has done more for Scandinavian | to wait for a new contract law. So long, however, as a doubt 
unity than all the speeches made in the Dicts of the two king- | lingers in the minds of the Government and the people as to 
doms for the last fifty years. the actual capability of India to produce cotton equal to 
It is asserted, on good authority, that it is now the King’s | that of America at the same price as the American, the requi- 
intention to lay before the Swedish Parliament a final project | site effort will be wanting. We must, therefore, endeavour 
of reform, based upon the two-chamber system proposed by | to show what gave rise to this doubt, and to dispel it. The 
Oscar I., in 1848, and rejected by the Chamber of Nobles, | doubt is occasioned by two things: Ist, The failure of the 
but adopted by the lower Estates in 1851. Should the nobles | experiments made by the East India Company to improve 
once more refuse to vote in favour of reform, the threat of a | the Bombay cotton ; and 2nd, the generally inferior nature of 
constitutional coup d’ctat is held out over their heads. In | Indian cotton brought to this country. We will proceed to 
the present excited state of public opinion this course of show why neither of these facts disproves the capability of 
events has become highly probable, and its success is by | India to produce what is wanted. 
no means uncertain, though oligarchy is still very powerful in| The farms established in Bombay to improve native cotton, 
Sweden. To the Swedish nobility belongs one-cighth of the | and to introduce new kinds, were placed in the hands of Ame- 
area of the kingdom in private property. The army and navy | ricans, and the result was so discouraging that the Govern- 
are chiefly officered by nobles, who also hold the most import- | ment for ever abandoned the idea of enabling India to compete 
ant civil offices under Government. It has been calculated | with America. There can be little doubt, however, from facts 
that there are 2,400 noble families in the country, though | that have since come to light, that the acute and patriotic men 
only seven hundred of them are entitled to elect the Peers. | who had the charge of these experiments deliberately intended 
Of the estates belonging to the nobles, 3,462 are wholly | that they should fail. But there was one person in India who 
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cena 

iscouraged. This was Mr. A. N. Shaw, the collector 
ena The improvement of cotton had been so often 
tried in this district without success, that it was considered 
utter waste of time to make any more attempts. But Mr. 
- Sn ang 
ae opposition on the part of the peasantry, determined to 
introduce the cultivation of New Orleans seed. He commenced 
in the year 1842 with 25 acres, and after difficulties such as 
man who has not lived in the East could imagine, he suc- 


ceeded in proving to the 


meas 
So succes . 
New Orleans cotton covered 42,000 acres, and this has now 


extended to an area of 300,000 acre. 
pianters, however, still denied the value of the Dharwar 
cotton, and managed so effectually to hoodwink even the 
English merchants at Bombay, that when, in the year 1847, 
some of it was sent there for sale, together with a supply of 
the best native cotton, they offered 20 per cent. more for the 
latter than for the former. But a very different verdict 
was passed on the rival bales when they reached Liverpool, 
where the Dharwar fetched 6}d. and the native only 34d. 
Mr. Aspinall Turner, M.P. for Manchester, tried the new 
variety, weight for weight, with ordinary Orleans, which cost 


63d., and it produced 3 per cent. more yarn than the latter. | 


From that time the incontestable superiority of the Dharwar 
cotton was established, even to the understanding of Bombay 
merchants. To show the advantage derived by the people of 
Dharwar from the new cultivation, it may be worth while to 
mention that 7 acres of this cotton produce as much as 13 
acres of the other, viz., one “‘candy,’’—while a “candy” of 
the former sells for £57, and of the latter for £40, at present 
prices. The cotton now raised on 300,000 acres in Dharwar, 
therefore, brings the people one million and a half sterling 
more than the old cotton would have done. 

If the Government of Bombay had shown any interest in 
this matter, they would have at once instructed their collectors 
everywhere to follow Mr. Shaw’s example, and by this time 
we might have had at least a million bales of cotton from 
Bombay, equal, like the Dharwar, in all respects to American 
cotton. But for a long time they would not believe the 
superiority of the new cotton, and they intrusted its introduc- 
tion in other districts to officers who had avowed thcir dis- 


te of discouragement from the Government, and 


ryots thet the new cotton was im- | 
urably superior to their own, both in yield and in quality. | 
sful were his efforts, that at tr» end of seven years, | 


The American | 


| duty of Government to give all the aid they can to English 
| settlers, who are ready to break down that monopoly. To 
| facilitate this, they should, perhaps, have some sort of official 
| licence, as suggested by our contemporary the Economist. 

As to any change in the Indian contract law, upon which 
such undue stress is laid by the Manchester Chamber, fair 
dealing towards the ryots will do far more than a resort to thou- 
sands of petty suits. Courts for the trial of such causes are, 
however, in the course of establishment. If, not satisfied 
with this, Englishmen insist upon a law which shall treat as 
a criminal offence, punishable with imprisonment, all breaches 
of contract to supply produce, whatever the terms of the 
contract, the result will be a feeling of antagonism between 
the two parties which will most effectually prevent any pro- 
gress in India. 

The Government of India has justly incurred censure for 
its neglect of past opportunities, and the English people will 

look to them to make what reparation they can for the suffer- 
ing this neglect has brought. ‘They must, through their own 
servants, stimulate the growth of an improved cotton crop in 
| every district of India where soil and climate are suited to it, 
}and they must attract and assist the enterprise of English 
| adventurers in the purchase of cotton on the spot direct from 
the native cultivators. It clearly was impossible for English 
manufacturers to grow cotton in India when they had what 
| they wanted at Liverpool brought to them from America. It 
was as clearly the duty of a Government to foresee the possi- 
| bility of such a crisis as the present, and to provide against it 
| by making their Indian dominions the cotton-ficld of England, 
| to the obvious advantage of both. 








————_————————— 
THE TRUE REMEDY FOR GAROTTING. 

IIE. public appears to be still bewildered by the audacity ot 

the garotters. ‘The severe sentences passed by Baron Bram- 
; well on two of the eighteen ruffians convicted last week have not 
put an end to the crime, and the public is casting about for new 
| preventive measures. Of course, the tendency is still to severity, 
| as the tendency of panic invariably is, and there is still a great deal 
| of very wild talk about the duty of self-defence. One gentleman 
| gravely advises everybody to wear a thick leather collar, studded 
| with flat-headed nails, such as they put on fighting dogs in the 








belief in its value. As if to secure its failure, when Dharwar Potteries, as if a permanent nuisance were not worse than an occa- 
seed was sent by the American assistants to new districts, it | sional risk. Another offers for sale an anti-garotte mastiff, war- 
was adulterated to the extent of 50 per cent. with native seed ! | ranted not to pull anybody down till specially ordered—a warrant 
It must be well understood that there is nothing peculiar in | Which hints at a risk rather worse than the one the purchaser tries 
the Dharwar country which made the American seed succeed | to avoid. A third talks rubbish about the manliness of fisticuffs and 
better there than elsewhere. The land 18 interlaced with that | tne impossibility of garotting the Champion, as if the most powerful 
of other districts of pr ecisely similar soil and climate, but | athlete could defend himself against a slung shot used suddenly from 
beyond the boundary line there is not an acre of the cotton chied 2 teeth entals Gin oneal neues: enh, Gain Oe 
for want of which England is starving. yehind, 2 ourth oats: Ss the use of the sw on ; - . a ess, a 
It appears to us of the greatest importance that measures | ¥¢*PO" might occasionally be a protection. So would a suit of 
should be taken without a day's delay to extend the cultiva- | armour ; but then the object to be attained is not to create cuiras- 
tion in India of a crop so essential to our national prosperity. | siers, or to revive the habits of «a hundred years since, but to pro- 
No one is so well qualified to advise the State on this subject | tect quict people and women hurrying about on private affairs. 
as the man who, single-handed, accomplished what we have | Then one powerful journal, and the correspondent of another, 
described. Mr. Shaw has left India, but he continues to argue for the lash, on the plea that the garotter cannot 
devote his attention to this great subject, with which he is | },¢ made more brutal than he is, as if that were the sole objection 
so thoroughly conversant. He has publicly declared that ‘to be refuted. ‘The charge against flogging is, that it brutalises 








cotton of the quality we have been in the habit of getting 
from America can be procured from India in any quantity and 
at less than half the cost. How is an object so desirable and 
yet practicable to be accomplished ? Surely if a single 
official in one district could, unassisted, bring about the culti- 
vation of 300,000 acres of American cotton, nearly all that we 
want might be accomplished by the action of Government alone 
through its own servants. It might select a certain number 


of civil officers specially fitted for the purpose, like Mr. Shaw, | 
by a natural taste for agricultural science, whose exclu- | 


sive duty it should be to superintend the introduction of 


American seed, to make its advantages known to the | 
ryots, to supply them with it free of cost, or advise | 


them as to the best mode of cultivation, harvesting, 
and cleaning; to offer prizes for skill and industry ; and, 
finally, to establish amicable relations between the cultivators 
and such English settlers as might come forward to purchase 
the crop. Indeed, this latter part of the business can alone 
be done by the agency of independent enterprise. So long as 
the cultivators are the helpless slaves of the money-lenders 
and native agents, great delay must take place before the 
former can be stimulated to improve their cultivation, for the 


benefit of the higher price will hardly reach them. The | 
operation of the law of supply and demand is so effectually | 


by the money-lenders’ monopoly, that it is clearly the 


|those who sanction it, just as much as the victims. How 
‘are we to inculcate respect for the person, when we officially 
| sanction a punishment, the very essence of which is the physical 
| pain it inflicts? ‘The great majority of voices, however, includ- 
ing most of the officials, and two, at least, of the judges, are 
inclined to recommend sterner fare in prison and the revival of 
‘transportation. ‘The grand jury has actually “ presented ” the 
luxurious fare of our prisons, so much better than the subsistence 
granted to paupers ; and, unless we are greatly mistaken, the Home 
Department is itself inclined to renew an experiment always most 
| reluctantly abandoned, 

Both these suggestions are unobjectionable in their way; but 
Hard diet might 


then they will secure so exceedingly little. 
| make prisons more uncomfortable ; but any diet, if regular, must 
be preferable to that which supports large classes of our popula- 
|tion. Short diet we cannot give, for the well-known medical 
‘reason given by Mr. Justice Byles, though he managed to put 
it in a very effeminate way, that if we do, the pri- 
soners will perish as certainly as if they were shot 
down in heaps. A heavy rate of mortality in prison might be 
borne for a time, or might be even approved, but it would be sure 
| to produce a furious reaction to what is now called the humanita- 
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rian side. We might make the work harder certainly ; but the only 
mode of achieving that end, short of an unlimited use of the lash, 
is to compel the prisoner to work out his own liberation by giving 
each sentence a money value, making it a debt, so to speak, to 
society, to be paid off by the prisoner's toil. Then, if the prisoner 
worked too little, he would for every lazy day have another day of 
imprisonment. As to transportation, that is a pleasant, though a 
very lazy device ; but where are the prisoners to be transported to? 
No colony will take the class we want to be rid of—the confirmed 
ruffians ; and exporting the Redpaths and Roupells does not reduce 
the Londoner's liability to the garotte. Men guilty of repeated 
and violent crime might, indeed, be sent to the quasi-military 
colonies, such as Gibraltar, Bermuda, Aden, the Andamans, and 
other places, where a large 
break. 


garrison prevents the possibility of out- 
But those places will be turned thereby into hells ; while 
the convict, his time once expired, must return to Great 
Britain or perish. To make transportation eflicient, there 
must be a healthy population ready to absorb the tamed convict, 
or we shall have all the horrors of Norfolk Island repeated over 
again. ‘The power of sending a man like the garotter whose six- 
teenth sentence was inflicted by Baron Bramwell to life-long con- 
finement in the tropics, might indeed be reserved, but the case 
which would justify such a doom would also justify death. A new 
settlement to be colonized by convicts and guards might succeed, 
but in that case the wives of the criminals must be permitted to 
accompany them, an innovation never suggested. 

The truth is, disguise it as much as we like, we have either to 
tame our criminals or to imprison them, and the Irish system, 
which the oflicials, befooled by Sir Joshua Jebb, seem determined 
not to try, succeeds in securing both ends. We are not about to 
weary our readers by a fiftieth recapitulation of the facts ; but 
there is one prejudice which requires removal. The public has 
imbibed a strange notion that this system is “ humanitarian,” and, 
consequently, in its momentary contempt for philanthropy, will 
listen to no discussion. ‘The truth is, that it is one of the sternest 
systems ever invented, and depends much for its success on 
the severity with which it is worked. It is Sir Joshua Jebb 
who coddles the convicts, not Sir Walter Crofton.  Ilis 
system is one of steady punishment, avoidable only by 
steady progress towards civilization. ‘The Irish system begins by 
an infliction more dreaded by criminals than the lash—one under 
which the more hardened natures invariably yield, and which, if 
protracted, would become a terrible torture. 
convicts h ive, as a beginning, a ti w months of solitary confine- 
ment. ‘The duration of this punishment varies, and in no case 
does it pass a limit which menaces health ; but the wildest come 
out from it, if not improved, at least determined never again to 
encounter that terrible risk. Then commences the prison life—a life 
of hard work, hard diet, and small rewards, except promotion from 
one class to another up to the intermediary stage. In this stage, 
which it takes years to reach, the prisons are, in fact, cither farms 
or workshops, the convicts living like soldiers, with officers and sub- 
officers over them, and still compelled to hard labour, hard fare, 
and the strictest observance of discipline. At last, those who have 
passed all stages, and earned in the last the inevitable number of 
good marks, are released under surveillance. 


All dange rous 


They may seek any 
honest employment, and with police help they find it; but they must 
present themselves once a month at a police office, and the slightest 
appearance of a return to their old courses ensures the cancelling of 
theirtickets-of-leave. The convict carries away with him from prison, 
therefore, first the recollection of a short period of real and terrible 
punishment ; secondly, the memory of years of hard diet and hard 
unrewarded labour; and, lastly, a habit of persevering industry 
which is exceedingly difficult to shake off. All the objects sought 
by the thinkers of the hour are attained by this system, and the 
result is summed up by Sir Walter himself in these eight lines :— 

“With regard to convicts discharged between January, 1856, 
and January, 1862 (4,643), only 10 per cent. have returned 
to the Government prisons, either by revocations of license for 
irregularities, or in any other manner. 

* During the year 1860, there were only 58 persons (formerly 


convicts) detained in the county prisons under short terms of im- | 


prisonment, and in the year 1861 only 60, Some of these offences 
in both years were ‘drunkenness,’ entailing twenty-four hours’ 
imprisonment.” 

There is but one objection to this system, and that is immediate 
expense. The Irish plan, though economical in the end, demands 
more prison room and more officers, both of them very expensive 


things. It cannot be worked without a careful classification. 
| without, indeed, to a certain extent, individualizing the 
‘and this necessity must be in the first instance paid for, With 
ery for reductions, this argument will, doubtless, weigh with 
officials ; but the money is only invested, the yearly cost of the 
convicts being greatly reduced, while the absence of re-c¢ 


CONVi cts 


ig, 


OnaMittals 
| permanently decreases prison expenditure. It is to this shevtie 
we shall be driven at last, and we sincerely hope that the Cabinet, 
if they mean to move in the matter, will obtain some adyice as to 
‘its probable working more disinterested than that of Sir Joshua 
Jebb. 
It is argued, and with great apparent justice, that no change jn 
| our convict discipline will work quickly enough to meet the imme. 
| diate evil ; but this is only partially correct. It is true, no doahy 
that the executive has failed to meet the immediate emergency ne 
London. The police force might have been increased at on 
subject to future sanction ; rewards might have been offered suff. 
| cient to breed distrust among the gangs, and Government night 


| have stated their intention of bringing in a repressive bill. The 
last announcement would have made the whole criminal class, anj 

many of the ticket-of-leave men, enemies of the garotters; for 
criminals are just as alive to their interests as the members of any 
| other profession. But no legislative action can be taken til} 

Parliament meets, and the Irish system would exercise jts 
deterrent cffect from the first day it came into operation, 
That system begins with punishment, the few months of 
solitary and silent confinement, and the dread of that doom, 
would be felt instantly in every back slum of London. It has 
been argued with some force, that the horror of imprisonment 
does not increase with its length, because the criminal as a rule is 
unable to look forward, and really dreads the first year as much as 

the thirteen to follow. What is wanted, it is said, is a present 
lvl therefore visible increase of punishment ; and it is for this 
reason that so many are found to suggest a recurrence to flogging. 
The Irish system, however, provides the immediate punishment 
required, without danger of brutalizing society, and one, too, 
| which during all the subsequent years of imprisonment facilitates 
| the management, and consequentty the reform of the criminal. 
| Other means may be added, such as the provision of separate and 





;much increased sentences for crimes committed after a second 
| conviction ; but the best plan yet discovered for the prevention of 
‘erime is, we are convinced, the one worked with such success by 
| Sir Walter Crofton. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE PRIZE RING. 
Line In's Tan, Dee, 4, 1802. 
Dean Sin—I? you aecept the enclosed article, I hope you will waive your usual 
rule and allow me to put my name to it, My reason for asking this is chat I have often 
been quoted as a supporter of the prize ring. 
If I have ever said or written a word which could bear this interpretation I am 
heartily ashamed of it, and take this, the most public method I can think of, of making 
amend?,—I am, yours, &e., Tnouas liveness.) 





: Saturday Review has broken out in a new place, and come 
frankly forward as the advocate of the P. R. 
|days when our late Sovereign, George 1V., drove Tom Spring in 


Since the 


| flesh-coloured silk stockings and yellow kerseymere breeches down 
to fight for the belt in his own royal barouche and four, we take it 
| that no such article has seen the light in a journal of the character 
land standing of our contemporary, as that on the late prize fight 
‘for the champion’s belt, which appeared last Saturday, and was re- 
published in a prominent column of the Times of Monday. The 
leading daily journal is rather too knowing to go in for prize fighting 
just yet, but must have had, we should think, a grim satisfaction 


| 


in making a catspaw of the Saturday Review, in view of the indigna- 
tion roused by the garotte robberies. Meantime, while sending out 


this feeler to see how the tide is setting at the expense of an old 


detractor, the Times recommends Englishmen to take to going about 
armed. We should be sorry to think that this advice will be followed, 
but would rather see every Englishman carrying a revolver and bowie 
knife than that prize fighting should be allowed to revive, and be- 
come what it was in the days of Corinthian Tom and George IV. 
* We cannot 


The Saturday Reviewer is of a different opinion. 
help thinking,” he writes, “that where there is room for exper 
_ments with rifled guns and iron-plated targets, a few yards of tut 
| may well be spared for testing the powers of penetration and resist- 

ance of the human fist and check. Surely the police have plenty 
to do in looking after garotters, and might venture to leave the 
| prizefighters to themselves. _It is rather hard upon the patrons of 
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this sport s 
mid the » fog of e uly morning to an out-of-the-way spot, where it 
a e 


is ety 
then 
cn the heaviest 
reading the whole article 
I meant in sober seriousness. 
counsels us to legalize prizefighting, should, at least, know some- 
thing of what he is talking about. This article carries its own 
evidence that the writer knows nothing of boxing, for he blunders 
as to themeaning of so well-known a term as “a coun- 
ter.’ Is he competent to sped eak on any other ground? Has 
he ever seen a prize fight? Ilas he actually set eyes on that 


Can this be meant for a joke? 
have ever met with. But, we fear, after | 
through more than once, that it is 


inner ring of privileged spectators, who have paid their guinea or 
two apiece to be protected during the fight, and sit on soft wrap- 
pats, cigar in mouth, and betting book in hand—a strange mix- 
ture a young exquisites, bill discounters, and other aristocratic 
and middle-class rowdyism—on that broken-nosed band who 
stand round to protect their patrons in consideration of the | 
gnineas, against the outer circle of howling and blaspheming 
lower-class rowdyism, which frets and strains round the privileged 
jnner ring? [as he seen the fierce lust of blood flush up in all 
faces, as after the first few rounds the men begin to get home, and 
tremendous blows are exchanged, and the very likeness of hu- 


manity is mashe1 out of the faces of the fighters? Hlas he seen 


the sickening struggle of the weaker man when the fight is lost in | 


all but name, as he totters up round after round in answer to the 
goading of his backers? If he has seen all this, 
mean that we should relax the law, and give facilities to “ the 


does he really 


patrons of this sport” 
bratality ? If not—if he is simply ignorant of what he has taken 
upon himself to write about—how dare he come forward, even 
anonymously, and plead in the columns of the most popular of our 
high class weekly papers for the most utterly demoralising and 
blackguard custom, which is still allowed to drag on a hole-and- 
corner existence in our country ? 

Let us speak out plainly About the prize ring. 
releeming feature about it. Fighting men are a peculiar class. 


There is not a 


If left to themselves, after a turbulent youth, they might become | 


y are laid hold of by “ the patrons 
of this sport,” begin sparring at benefits, are backed for a pound 
or two to fight in cold blood for profit of the 
suid patrons. ‘Then comes the starring at fighting houses » When 
the stakes are deposited, the’ training, the 
quent orgies, after which not one in fifty of them ever turns to 
honest industry A flash house in Whitechapel or St. 

Martin’s-lane, the resort of prostitutes, card-sharpers, dog-fanciers, 
and bullies, 


decent members of socicty. The 
the amusement and 
fight, and the subse- 
again. 


isalmost always the en: of the successful ones. ‘The un- 


. E | 
successful drink themselves into the workhouse, the prisons, or an |‘ 
}and the meeting of Wednesday adopted it. 


early grave, an | meantime haunt and skulk about the flash houses, 
and form the outer circle at prize fights. As to the character of 
the regular prizefizhters, there is nothing whatever of the heroic 
about them. 
cunning, and so they fall more and more away from all true manli- | 


Their object of worship is mere brute strength and | 


ust possible that the police may be an hour or two behind | turn from the pursuit in disgust. 
If it be fooling it is | will always be a certain sentiment for it, and a lazy belief that the 


to indulge in their cowardly taste for | 


that they must sit upall night, and steal like malefactors | but assuredly the prosperity of the prize ring, should it ever become 


| 
prosperous again, will be likely to make every decent Englishman 
While the ring is unknown ther 

| devil is not so bad as he is painted. But if any man will take the 
trouble really to become acquainte] with the patrons of and actors 





A man who writes thus, and | in it—the scenes which they live in, and the lives they leadl—he 


| will as soon think of bringing back exhibitions of gladiators, 
introducing bull fights into England, as of doing anything to prop 


up such a hideous social evil as the British prize ring. 





THE 

a R. ROBSON, in his very striking comic impersonation of 
Masaniello, represents it, we think, as one of the highest marks 

of revolutionary energy in Naples, that the cabmen had begun to 
| demand * Five pounds a mile, guv’nor, and us to ride inside ;” this 
state of things being, naturally enough, contemporaneous with the 





CAB CABAL. 


| happy financial position of having “sixteen chancellors and 1 
exchequer.” We have too much confidence in Mr. Gladstone to fear 
that we are rapidly approaching the latter catastrophe, but we would 
suggest to Mr. Gladstone's foes, one of whom—was it Dr. Cumming, 
| or was it his kind critic in the Saturday Review ?—the other day 


ingeniously connected his name with the mysterious number of the 
| Beast, whether the chain of evidence might not, perhaps, be drawn 
| closer by supposing 666 to be the distinguishing number of some 
London cabman destined to drive him, at a high fare, to financial 
by the ingenuity of some fatal act of extortion on the even- 
The signs of the times, at all 


frenzy 


jing of a great budget-speech. 


appear to prefigure an era of severe persecution for 


fares.” ‘The London public are in very great straits from 
|the hideous Scylla of garotting, and here are the 
j artfully availing themselves of the difficulty to turn their inhos- 


events, 


cabmen 


| pitable caves into a metropolitan Charybdis. If the moeta- 
phor appear high-flown we must excuse ourselyes on the 


ground that we have been reading Mr. Ruskin’s essay in the last 
number of ’rasev, on the true meaning of this Homeric dilemma, 
and learning from him that Charybdis was intended to foreshadow 
the alternate flux and reflux of unproductive consumption and 
commercial crisis, and Scylla, the monster of Over-production,—a 
| rationale of the legend, which naturally stimulates the imagination 


to others quite as near the mark. Fleeing from the horrid mouth 


| of the gaping mews, where Scylla lies in wait for her human prey, 


nes. They are pampered and humoured till they become as vain | 


and frivolous and fanciful as spoilt mistresses, and when a turn | 
| 


in luck comes, are cast off as lightly as these by “ the patrons of 
this sport.” ‘They are far better, no doubt, than the regular para- 
sites, who live with and prey on them, and are not fighting men, 
better than most of their aristocratic an middle-class 


but, as a rale, a young fellow who ones takes to the ring in Eng- 


patrons ; 
land is utterly ruined in character, and almost as certainly in 
worldly prospects. 

The only point which the Suturday Reviewer makes in support 
of his advice is that, it being agreed on all hands that it is good 
for English b ys and men to learn to fight, there must be regular 
professional te. ching, which cannot be hal without the prize ring. 
We take lewve to questioa his position. no more die 
out in England when the prize ring is extinct, than cricket would 
if there were no professional players. 
thoroughly ingrainelin the nation. There is nota village through- 
out the country in which the tralitions of fair fighting are not 
known and generally recognise] ; and as for the upper classes, to 
Which the Saturdsy Reviewer's remarks are a‘ldressed, as long as 
public schools last boxing will be practised as a national sport by | 
& considerable per-centage of young Englishmen. Whether it will 
ever be more widely practised than it is at present may be doubtful, 


Boxing will 


It is a practice which i 


| 


| 
|needs moral courage 
which few but ladies possess, and even they k 


exercise, force 


‘to a charitable work of supererogation ; but let 


that, for 


! 


jany act 


London rushes into the cruel arms of the alternative monster, and 
how is it prepared to use us? The meeting of cabmen at the 
Whittington Club on Wednesday evening, preside? over by Lord 
| Henry Cholmondeley, te ‘lls us only too plainly the tale of despera- 
| tion, which, if the cab-capitalists have their way, we shall all have 
to recount before long. The Cab C cabal, as we 
shall certainly be justified in calling it,—have agreed on their report, 
If the cab proprietors 


ommittee,—or 


can succeed in intimidating the mind of Parliament,—and we 
Pilkingt 
are a good deal intereste 
late debates if they do not wish to be garotted,—the 
fate is in store for us. 

First, we are to pay a shilling for the minimum ride, but for that 
To this we do not much object. It 


know by Mr. m’s garotting case that honourable members 


Lin securing a sufficiency of cabs after 


following 


go two miles. 
already to give a cabman his legal sixpence, 


sum We may 


‘op the sixpence ready 
in their hands and flee precipitately after delivering it to the cab- 
man. When conscious that the corrupting influence of cowardly com- 
plaisance is eating into our minds, we may, some of 
ourselves to face the moral wrath with which the 
»act of asceticism, just 


us, as a moral 


cabman takes his legal sixpence as a privat 
as the Roman Catholic lays a scourge on his back, or braces himself 
us admit freely 
men at least, it is never a valuel privilege to givea 
cabman sixpence, and that we always quail in spirit before the 


righteous scorn of his leaden countenance in receiving it; there- 


fore we might concede the cabmen their first resolution without 
of self-denial. But 
plying for hire, except standing upon some place authorized by the 


and special agreements between hirers 


next, no driver “is to be Meemed 


police commissioners ; 
and drivers be binding on both parties.” These arrangements 
| appear to mean that ambitious cabmen expectant of a brisk 
| demand will never be on “any place authorized by the police com- 
missioners ;” that alarmed old ladies, for instance, anxious for refuge 
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from imminent garotting will always find stands empty, even if 

they have the courage to make for one, but will meet the cabs in 

promiscuous places; that the cabmen, reading astutely the old lady’s | 
heart, will ask fancy prices, and eventually assert that they have | 
asked some much higher price even than the fancy price agreed | 
upon, and that in nine cases out of ten the alarmed old 
laly will not fight the point. Indeed, another provision sufficiently | 
covers this risk ; namely, “that when any hirer refuses to pay his | 


fare, or make compensation for any damage to a cab, the driver to | 


have the power to compel him to go to the nearest station-house, 
where he shall deposit the amount of such fare or give security, 
previous to going before the magistrate.” This certainly appears 
to mean “ every cabdriver his own policeman ;” and puts an instru- 
ment of awful power into the hands of cabmen when dealing either 
with nervous or belated individuals. When Mr. Gladstone is due 
on the Treasury bench, for instance, the cabman has only to say 
that the * special agreement” was 5/. a mile, and, in case of being 
refused, to insist on driving the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the nearest police-station to deposit the amount. But the effective | 
use of the weapon would be in the case of the nervous old lady 
driving at night, wholly ignorant of the number of police-stations 
or of their whereabouts, and menaced by the cabman with soli- 
tary confinement in his vehicle during a long dark drive in 
unknown quarters of the town to deposit a fancy-fare at the | 
nearest police-station. Why you might as well extort money by | 
the “ boot” at once, which would be a trifling torture compared with | 
this compulsory journey to a degrading locality in the minds of | 
many. After this, the resolution that ‘ all packages be changed | 
twopence each” is a mere trifle, though, of course, timid ladies 
would pay separately for their muff and wnbrella, and, perhaps, for 
any little package carried inside the muff as well, if they were only 
so imprudent as to exhibit it in isolation at all. 

This cab-combination clearly amounts to revolution. If it is 
carried into effect we shall be hopelessly at the mercy of our | 
drivers. A special contract, a drive round by the police-oflice, | 
and a deposit not at call, will become common incidents of loco- | 
motive life. ‘This is formidable in our civilized age. Cabs appear | 
to be a necessary though humiliating and unheroic incident of | 
modern life. You are absolutely in captivity to your cabman | 
while you remain in his company. <A * fare” cannot be heroic. | 
It was different, we know, in the free Homeric days. Menelaus 
kept a cab, but he was never, we imagine, a “fare.” And nothing 
seems to give a greater splendour to the individual dignity of the 
ancient heroes than that magnificent doubt in the mind of Tydides, | 
whether he should or should not carry away the cab of Rhesus on | 
his shoulders. What a contrast to the unequal terms on which 
we negotiate with a Hansom cab-driver through the hole at 
the top! It may be more comfortable—for the pictures of | 
the ancient cabs look very much as if you had to stand bolt | 





| 


upright on a sort of movable foot-board ; but comfort and dignity, | 
as we know, vary in an inverse ratio. Cab-drivers are a necessity ; 

nay, may we not say that they are to “ modern thought,” 
the best possible type of the Greek power of Necessity, to whom 

even gods were subject ?- Human imbecility is seldom more keenly | 
felt than when a fast cab driver declines to do your bidding. But 
Need all journies end for 
Surely the | 
return of Ulysses to Ithaca will be a trifle to the wanderings to 


| 


need we submit to this fresh indignity ? 
us in the police station if the cab-driver so wills it ? 


which inexperienced fares will be exposed on the new principle. | 
Symbol of Necessity though the cabman be, let us make one last 
effort for human freedom. Soon it will be too late. 
there more need of the eloquent exhortation of Mr. O’Connell to 
hereditary bondsmen than now. Parliament will be but too easily 
cowed, for reasons already given, wiless London springs to arms. 
Helots though we are, let us rally nobly to resist this last and worst 
humiliation. 


Never was 








PREVENTIVE ARREST IN FRANCE, 

[From our SprEcIAL CorresrONDENT. | | 

Loudon, 3rd December, 1862. | 

Tue subscription opened in France on behalf of the unfortunate 
Rosalie Doize is going apace. For this subscription, credit must | 
be given, as I told you in my last letter, first to M. Odilon Bar- 
rot, and then to the Zemps. ‘The Temps, which has just increased | 
its size, and is decidedly the best conducted, the best informed, and | 
the most liberal of all French newspapers, publishes this very day | 
the fifth list of subscriptions ; from which it appears that the sums 
intended to make reparation for the wrong perpetrated under the 





| solemn a protest. 


| perish, 


/it be inefficient at all. 


| of being for ever dishonoured ? 


French procedure amount, at present, to 4,421 francs, The fi 

in itself is not one very considerable ; but you must bear in a 
that it is to be divided into small sums, and that it consequent} 
represents a great number of subscribers. Besides, the protest : 
in a way of progression ; and, from the eagerness with which the 
appeal of M. Odilon Barrot has been responded to, there is no 
doubt that, within a few days, the compensation offered to the un- 
happy woman will be worthy of the feeling which prompted the 
offer. 

| In justice to the French press I feel bound to state that the 


‘idea originated by the leader of the Opposition under Louis 


t=) 

Philippe, and recommended by the Temps with so much forwanj. 
| ness, has been taken up not less ardently by many other news- 
| papers belonging to various shades of opinion. Like the Temps 
| itself, the Sitcle, the Presse, the Opinion Nationale, the Courriey 
| du Dimanche, the France, have each contributed 100 francs ; and 
| the Salut Public, the Charivari, each 50 francs. The Gironde, at 
| Bordeaux ; the Progrs, at Lyons; the Echo du Nord, at Lille: 
the Jmpartial, at Grenoble; the Mémorial des Deux Sévres, at 
Niort; the France Centrale, at Blois; the Gazette du Midi, at 
Marseilles ; the Courrier du Centre, at Limoges; the Echo de lq 
Marne, at Vitry ; the Charentais at Angouléme, have vied with 
one another in pressing upon their readers the duty of joining 
At Nantes, the Phare de la Loire, the mos 
courageous of all provincial newspapers, expressed itself on the 
subject in terms so strong and passionate, that it was immediately 
favoured with a warning. 

Stand conspicuous on the subscription list, the ex-members of 
the Provisional Government in 1848; many a leader either of the 
Republican or the Orleanist party, such as M, Carnot and Count 
de Montalembert ; also, the most distinguished members of the 
French bar, such as MM. Berryer, Crémieux, Dufaure, Jules Favre, 
Ernest Desmarets, &c., &c. Among the subscribers is to be found 
the name of Mr. Crawford, the Parisian correspondent of the Daily 
News, who could do nothing more graceful and noble towards pub- 
licly acknowledging French hospitality. A touching feature of 
this movement of public opinion is a letter written from Clichy, by 
ninety-three prisoners for debt, sending 59 francs for their quota. 

Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco. 

Some one having ventured on a suggestion that it would be 
well, before proceeding any further, to scrutinize the previous con- 
duct of Rosalie Doize, in order to ascertain whether she had other 
claims to the sympathy of the public than her last unmerited suf- 
ferings, this idea was universally scouted as tending to alter the 
character of the manifestation. 

In fact, the question is for the subscribers not only to indemnify 
the victim of the present method of administering justice in France, 
but to show unmistakably to what extent that method is repulsive 
to the feelings of the French nation. 

But a few days ago, if I mistake not, a letter was published in 
the Times, making it a sin against society, on the part of the 





| English, to bestow upon the accused till he is proved to be guilty, 


what the author seems to consider an undue amount of protection. 
If over nice solicitude in this respect be called a sin, the English 
sin, at any rate, on the right side. Each member of society, even 
as an individual, is far more interested in the triumph of a 
system which renders it next to impossible for the innocent to 
than in the adoption or maintenance of a_ judicial 
machinery which renders it impossible for the guilty to escape; 
in other words, society as a whole, and the individuals of which it 


| is composed, separately, are far more likely to be injured by the 


cruelty of our procedure than by the inefficiency of your own, if 
For whenever innocence happens to 
succumb, is not the security of all awfully shaken? And what 
more terrible can be imagined than the idea that an absolutely 
unexceptionable life may prove an insufficient safeguard against 
the danger of being cut off from society as a gangrened limb, and 
What is, compared to this danger, 
the risk, sad as it is, of falling a victim to some street robbery, 
or to some nightly ambush ? 

Moreover, and apart from all idea of self-preservation, there is 
something unspeakably revolting to human conscience in the fact 
of any one doomed to atone by a crushing and degrading chastise- 
ment for a crime he never committed. 

Now, to the force of these considerations the French at large 
are so keenly alive that it is to me a matter of astonishment to find 
the letter above alluded to signed by a Frenchman, and written a 
conveying the accurate expression of the views entertained in 
France on the subject by public opinion. The truth is, on the 
contrary, that of all countries on earth, France is, perhaps, the 
one to which the harshness of French procedure in reference #0 
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pe accused is most distasteful; and of this no better proof | 
could possibly be aldueced than the outbreak of congenial feelings | 
called forth, all over the kingdom, by the ease of Rosalie Doize. 
Well might the Temp: exclaim :—** Just, indeed, and true, and | 
generous must a cause be which all opinions, and all shades of | 
opinion so readily espouse. Distnion crawls on a low ground, but 

it vanishes on high summits. In the mighty movement which is 
now developing itself we recognise the genius of a nation capable 
of extricating general questions out of particular eases, We 
recognize the heart of France.” 

However, it shows a lamentable gap in the French law, that 
the granting of compensation to a person grievously wronged in 
consequence of an unjust sentence should be left to individuals. 
It was from society, oflicially represented by its public servants, 
that Rosalie Doize had a right to obtain redress. She should have 
been invited to attend the Court where she had received her 





sentence, and her innocence should have been proclaimed by the 
president judge as emphatically as her alleged guilt had been on a 
former occasion. A woman who is acknowledged to be guiltless of 
the offence for which she was condemned, is certainly entitled to 


something more than the mere cessation of the barbarous treat- 
ment she underwent. ‘To pardon her is an insult, a mockery, a | 
lie. How can an innocent be pardoned? It is her pardon that 

should be eraved by those who wronged her. Nor ought a com- 


pensation to be granted with a niggard hand to one so cruelly | 





handled in character and person. 

It is remarkable that these were the principles acted upon in 
France, during the darkest days of the most stormy period known 
in history. At the time of the French Revolution, when civil war 





my opinion, beyond strictly fullilling his duty—so unexpected was 
the fact. I need hardly add that M. Plougoulm, whilst supported 
in this particular case by public opinion, failed to meet the appro- 
bation of his brother-magistrates, who deemed the step he had 
taken to be a dangerous piece of eccentricity. 

Such being the temper of French judges, they could not be 
expected to hail in pure delight the rehabilitation of Rosalie Doize;: 
and one might have anticipated that they would be no more in- 
clined to proclaim her innocence than they were willing to lend 
themselves to the rehabilitation of Tesurques, who was legally 
assassinated—a case of mistaken identity. But even those 
who are best acquainted with the spirit which animates the 
French magistracy, have been astounded at the excess of pro 
fessional ferocity evinced by the * Procureur Imperial” of the 
Assize Court of the North, in the speech he had to deliver with 
regard to Rosalie Doize. Being compelled by the judgment of the 
Court of Cassation to ask for a verdict of acquittal, he was not 


j ashamed to take advantage against her of testimonies extorted by 


a moral torture; to construe certain vague threats, not at all 
proved, into a gestation du crime, and to say that, though she had 
not imbrued her hands in the blood of her father, she was not the 
less ** a parricide in the eyes of God.” 

And why this’ ‘To endeavour to show that, in fact, no judicial 
error had been committed! For it is to be noticed that French 
magistrates would fain claim the pontifical privilege of infalli- 
bility ; so much so, that no one is allowed to reflect, were it in the 
most measured and respectful terms, upon their method of ad- 
ministering justice. Woe to him who dares to pass remarks on 
what a judge has been pleased to say or do in his magisterial 


capacity! Some years ago, M. Meérimée, a member of the In- 














and external war were raging; when blood was seen deluging | 
Europe, and incessantly trickling from the scaffold in Paris; | stitute, a senator, a man who is great at Court, was sentenced to 
when every one’s soul seemed cast in bronze, it was considered that | fifteen days’ imprisonment, for having reverentially examined, in 
the law which grants damages to one man as against another for | the erue des Deux Mondes, the grounds on which the well-known 
false imprisonment, or maiicious prosecution, or bruises and injuries, | Bibliophile M. Libry had been condemned. Let now your 
cannot, without self-contradiction, exempt society from the duty | readers decide whether public security rests on sound founda 
of indemnifying the man who has been, in its behalf and through ltions in a country where there is no kind of control whatever 
its accredited agents, torn away from his family, estranged from his | permitted over a body of public functionaries, irremovable, ac- 
friends, entombed in a gaol, consigned toinfamy. Nor was, at | tuated by the sort of fecling I have above described, and holding 
that time, an innocent only entitled to an ample compensation | in their hands the fortune of every citizen—and what is more than 
for any damage he might have suffered by the error of the judges, | his fortune—his life ; and what is more than his life—his honour. 
but the compensation was granted in a manner intended strongly A FREEMAN. 
to impress men’s minds with the sacredness of the social duty thus Pa : MSR oe n ; ne 

performed. One of the prisoners who were lucky enough not to THE ROAD MURDER. 

be involved in the abominable massacres of the Ist, 2nd, 8rd, 4th, To tHe Epirok oF Thr * Srecrator.” 

and Sth of September, 1792, the brother of Bertrand de Molleville, 
tells us that immediately after the summary tribunal instituted at 
the Abbaye had acquitted him, the murderers came up to him with 
a mixed feeling of enthusiasm and respect, took him in their arms 
reeking with blood, and carried him back to his home in triumph, 
crying out as they went along the streets, ** Hats off, citizens, hats 
off! Here is a man who has been proclaimed innocent.” 

How is it then that in a country where the respect due to inno- | 
cence was so deeply felt, at such a period, by such men ; where the grounds has continued to battle police-constables, magistrates, 
cause of humanity had been previously pleaded by so many philo- | detectives, —pseudo-commissioners, and seeretaries of state. 
sophers with unparalleled eloquence and marvellous success; where | ‘The wide-spread sympathy and horror which thrilled through 
Calas had found in Voltaire so powerful and popular an avenger—| the whole nation upon the recital of the circumstances 
how is it that, in France, a man should be treated as guilty | attending the discovery of the murdered child, and the 
intense interest which hung each day upon the succes- 
features of the narrative, have since slowly and 


A rew days ago, being in the neighbourhood of Road, 1 had 
occasion to pass through that village. ‘The same dull, leaden 
atmosphere appeared to surround the mysterious mansion, 
darkened with shrubberies and trees, as when I visited the spot 
two years and a half ago. ‘The gloom cast by the passage of a 
single night over a homestead naturally pleasant and picturesque 
from its situation, has never passed away. From that period 
until the present moment the fearful tragedy enacted within those 





the very moment he happens to be accused? ‘The fault does not 
rest with the tendencies of public opinion, nor with the law; it is | sive 
but a result of what might be called the professional spirit and the | gradually died away, but start suddenly into active vitality again 
professional passions of the French magistracy. It is wonderful | as some isolated fact is re-opened, or some shadowy rumour points 
how those gentlemen who, in private life, are mostly gentle-man- to a possible discovery of the perpetrators of the atrocious deed. 
nered and kind-hearted, turn fierce and implacable as soon as they The age and unoffending character of the victim, the place from 
have put on the judge’s robe. Proud of being intrusted with the | which he was removed in the dead of night; the extraordinary 


protection of society, and blind to the fact that the main point in | 
| 





state in which the premises were found on the morning of the 
murder, and the supposed connection of some of the members of 


the performance of this important function is to prevent the inno- 
the family with the horrible details, all contributed to impart. to 


cent from being trampled upon, they suffer themselves to be 
hardened by the habit of dealing with the cancerous portion of | this domestic drama a depth of colouring unparalleled in’ the 
the community, and they labour under a sort of morbid desire to | annals of crime. But it cannot be disguised that the indignation 
find out criminals, much in the same way as spies long to find out | aroused in the public mind to a great extent blinded the judg- 
conspirators. So, to them, an accused is, as it were, a personal) ment, and hence arose what I have always considered the 
enemy, and they view a condemnation in the light of a victory. greatest injustice done to an individual that our countrymen have 

There are exceptions, of course, but exceptions confirmatory | ever committed. We boast of the fairness and independence of our 
of the rule. I remember, for example, that in 1846, M. | national character, and yet in this case we proceeded to condemn, 
Plougoulm, then * Procureur-General ” of the Court of Tou- | unheard, after refusing to bear him, one who was most entitled to 
louse, acted, on one occasion, just as a public prosecutor | expect at such a moment our deepest sympathy and consideration. 
should in similar circumstances. Perceiving that the advocate of | The selection of the unhappy father of the child as the murderer, 
the accused had not stated all that could be said on behalf of his | first by the Wilts police, and the adoption of this theory subsequently 
client, he himself took in hand the defence of the poor man, and | by vast numbers of the people, not only disgraced us as a sober- 
saved him. Fer this, M. Plougoulm was very much admired and | minded people, but cheated and frustrated justice in the discovery 
praised by the public at large—although he had done nothing, in| of the actual murderer. The inductive method in inquiries after 
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crime is the most rational, as it is the safest and most successful. | premises surrounding the mansion. The contradiction by My 
But in the case of the Road murder, the sagacious Dogberries of | Kent, respecting his not having quitted his house, took place whee 
'Trawbridge and Frome worked out their premises from their con- | he was examined before the magistrates. On the following day 
cleion. Even to this day, baffled as they continue to be, they | he corrected that statement. But the variance naturally enough 
‘selare that they will yet hang Kent. created an unfavourable impression, especially when We consider that 
If they continue to beat the criminal coverts in Wilts from the | every act on such a night as that following the day on Which his 
centre to the circumference, instead of beginning at the outskirts | murdered child was discovered might, most reasonably, have bem 
and working towards the centre, they will infallibly on every occa- vividly impressed upon his mind. On the other hand, we must 
sion let their game escape. . . . At Road they fastened upon imagine to ourselves a wretched man passing a sleepless night, after 
certain conclusions, and then violently, by a Procrustean process, | the thrilling and astounding incidents of such a day, confounded 
tortured the facts to fit them. ‘The sequel has been that the real | not only by grief, but subject to the almost open insinuations of 
offender is yet at large. | the police, the brutal comments of the villagers, among whom 
Let me calmly, after an interval of more than two years, review the | he seems to have been very unpopular on account of his 
circumstances of this most extraordinary history, and submit to dis- | rigid protection of his own property, and having to pe. 
passionate minds whether there was the slightest evidence to | stow such consolation as he could on a distracted wife and 
criminate the father of the child. ‘The little fellow was the | mother. No wonder, if at such a time, and under guch 
darling of both parents, foolishly often contrasted by them with | mental pressure, the memory of the miserable man may haye 
their other children for his beauty and healthful appearance. | wandered from the exact truth. On other occasions he appears to 
‘That he was a peculiar favourite with his father, was matter of | have uniformly manifested propricty of conduct, to have anxiously 
daily observation by the villagers and the subject of cottage _ courted inquiry, to have presented his family and household for 
gossip. On a bright morning in June, this happy boy is missed | examination, and to have afforded every assistance to the police in 
from his nursery bed, and after a brief search is discovered in a | their attempts to detect the authors of the crime. Who so inte. 
privy upon the lawn close to the house, with his head nearly | rested as himself in such detection? The black cloud of suspicion 
severed from his body and a deep gash in his side, manifestly in- | hanging constantly around him, his prospects in life overcast for 
Hlieted after death. The appearance of the countenance, the peace- ever, his social position destroyed, the finger of scorn pointed at 
ful expression, the closed eyes, all denote the committal of the | him by the meanest and most degraded in the paths and highways 
fearful deed during sleep, from which the poor little victim: passed | of his own village; and yet among the minor but not unimportant 
suddenly without waking into eternity. A slight cut on one | features of this most extraordinary case, we do not find that the 
finger showed that the hand had been convulsively and wncon- | most vigilant inquiries or most carcful investigations of the police 
eciously raised, and had grazed against the instrument of death. ‘The | have discovered any familiarity, as alleged, with any of his female 
description which the surgeon gave of the coryse was that it was | servants, which, had it existed, must, sooner or later, have been 
like wax-work, so calm, and so beautiful, and his first consolation | known to those of their own sex, who were, from time to time, 
offered to the wretched mother was, that her offspring had at all | inmates of his house. On the contrary, although a man of open 
jand genial manners in his relations with his own family, he seems 


events died without pain. 
to have been repulsive and distant to his inferiors, and to have 


If this state of the body was correctly deseribed, which there 
Is no reason to doubt, what becomes of the theory upon which 
rested the supposed complicity of the father? The only mode in 
which he was sought to be connected with the offence was, that | plicity in the murder of his own child, even wnintentionally in its 
while he was carrying on an intrigue with Elizabeth Gough, the | primary stages, is preposterous and absurd, and with the full con- 
nurse, the child awoke, and seeing what he ought not to have seen, | Viction that a deep and irrevocable injury has been done to him in 
or beginning to ery or make a noise, was unintentionally strangled | this ease, let me proceed to examine some of its collateral features, 
or half-strangled by one of the parties present, who, finding him in | which, even at this distance of time, from the actual oecurrenee, 
the agonies of death, amidst the horror, hurry, and perplexity | may not be without advantage. ‘There are two other members of 
of the moment, carried him wrapped in a blanket to the place | Mr. Kent's family, who have been suspected and subjected toa 
where he was found, there cutting his throat, and inflicting the | searching examination, but without success. T allude, of course, 
other wound, in order to make it appear that an intentional | to Constance, the daughter, and Elizabeth Gough, the nurse. 
murderer had done the act. Now, if the surgeon’s account be | Against the first there does not appear to have been any 
correct, and it is confirmed by the total silence inside the | evidence whatever of the murder. Independently of no traces 
of it having been found upon her, there was nothing what- 





kept his servants completely at a distance. 
Assuming, therefore, that the supposition of such a man’s com- 





dwelling on that awful night, such a theory as we have 
above put forward is absurd, and at once flies to the winds. | ever to connect her with the possibility of having committed 
In addition to this, we have to suppose a vast number of facts it in any way, except some spiteful feeling alleged to have 
oceurring within a few yards of a woman large in the family way, existed in her mind on account of her having been asked to 
restless, too, and sensitive from her situation. ‘The husband must 
have quitted his wife’s bed some time after midnight, for the sur- 
geons both agreed, from the state of the bedy, that death must 
have taken place between one and two in the morning. He must 
have proceeded to the nursery, only a few yards distant, without 
the slightest mtention of doing his beloved boy the slightest injury, 
must have committed the bloody deed as above suggested, returned 


drag her little brother in a perambulator about the garden, Upon 
minute and careful inquiry, however, she turns out to have been 
wuformly kind to the child, and oh the evening preceding its 
violent death was more than usually playful and affectionate with 
it. It has been suggested that she might have committed the 


dreadful deed under some maniacal impulse, but on no oecasion 
| before or since docs an aberration of mind seem to have manifested 
itself inher. At the same time there is no doubt but that her own 
mother was insane for some time previously to her death, But in 


to the house, have disposed of all appearances indicative of the 
crime, have returned to his wife's side, and have been found at 
seven o'clock in the morning sleeping quictly, without the slightest | cases of insanity we do not find that all the incidental, subontinate, 


and collateral preeautions are taken by the lunatic for the conceal- 


knowledge or suspicion on her part of his absence. ‘There 
is no doubt that certain circumstances of his subsequent | ment of his or her guilt. In the present case not the most minute 
conduct appeared suspicious, certainly not his immediate departure, | trace or sign could be found around this girl of any ot the 
as soon as he was dressed, for the police-oflice at Trowbridge ; for | ccompanments of guilt, cither physically or mentally. The 
this would be the most natural course for a bewildered man to | Hight-dress said to have been abstracted by her before the clothes- 
adopt, at first supposing that his child had been stolen ; but his | basket left the house might have heen abstracted at the wash, er 
locking up the police-constables in the kitchen, and his contradic- | by others before it left the house. We know that the basket was 
tory statements as to his having left his house during the night | left unwatched and unsecured in one of the spare rooms the whok 
they were there? ‘The first, however, is accounted for by any one of the morning of the inquest, which took place on the Monday 
who has examined the premises at Road. The kitchen and offices | #fter the murder. It is, therefore, to jump without reason toa 
are separated from the remainder of the mansion by a long pas- | conclusion unfavourable to her, to assume that she remover it 
| during the few moments that she stood by the basket at the top ol 
the stairs, while one of the female servants went to fetch her a 


sage, at the endof which is the door that used always to be kept 
locked diving the night, and was always locked by himself after 
family prayers. ‘This was done as usual on the night the police glass of water. Upon the whole, therefore, notwithstanding 
were in charge of the premises ; but the door of the kitchen itself the known acuteness of Mr. Whicher, we are of opinion that 
was not locked; and they had facility of egress also at the | nothing has yet transpired in any way to implicate Constance 
: ; , Kent in this extraordinary crime. It is evident that a wild act 
of hers, committed some years before, when she left her home, 


hack-door of the house which is at the other end of 


the passage, close to the door of the kitehen. From the ; 
back-door the police could pass, if they thought proper, to the | attired in boy's clothes, in company with her brother, raised a 
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rablie prejudice against her. As regards Klizabeth Gough, the | 
facts are stronger against her. The mere fact of the murdered | 
boy having been removed from her care, and from the room 

where she was sleeping, renders her primd sueie responsible for his 
safety. When we add to this the careful manner in which the child's 
crib was remade, when the blanket had been subtracted from it, 
her forbearance: in the early morning, when she missed her charge, | 
to make immediate inquiries after him, her alleged reading of her 
Bible in place of going to her work, her total silence on the subject 
of the missing boy to the nurse-girl, who came into the room the 
first thing in the morning to light the fire ; lastly, the peculiarity 
of her demeanour and statements when placed in the custody of the 
constable’s wife,—all these combine to form grave matter of sus- 
picion that she, at all events, was cognizant of the circum- 
stances of the bloody deed. On the other hand, there was 
adduced before the magistrates at Trowbridge a strong body 
of evidence as to her character and_ respectability, and after 


a long and anxious investigation she seems to have im- 
pressed Sir John Audry and his colleagues very favourably 


This feeling has been confirmed by the 


as to her innocence. 
general opinion entertained in the district around Road up to the 
present time. It must not be forgotten that, not only were there 
facilities of admission into the nursery over the leads of the house 


through a small adjoining apartment used as a washing-room ; but 
that the door of the nursery itself lealing to the front staircase 
was so thickly elyed with list that it could easily be opened with- 
out the slightest noise. It was found open on the morning of the 
murder, and the front stairease close to it, leading to the drawing- 
room, said to have been also found open by the housemaid, was 
covered with a thick carpet or matting, and being of stone, could 
be ascended and descended by any one unheard. 

There is no doubt that the child was carried down this way, and | 
most probably out of the bay window in the drawing-room, | 
selected by the murderer, who was evidently familiar with the 





premises, for this purpose, on account of there being a spare room | 
over it, at the time unoccupied. A very peculiar feature attend- 

ing this part of the case is, that not the faintest mark could be 
found on the white crumb carpet in this room, which reached 
nearly up to the window, of any one having gone out or come in. 

Che door of the room having been locked on the outside the night 

before, it is clear that if any one entered it early in the morning | 
it must have been from the interior of the house. ‘The fact | 
of the shutter being discovered open, and the window partly 
the single statement of — the 


raised, depends entirely on 
housemaid, and it must be recollected that she did not 
disclose this remarkable cireumstanee, which must have struck her 
immediately on descending the front staircase, until some time after 
The dog, which was a very 
If he did, 


he was at all events unheard by any members of the household. One 


the child was missed by the nurse. 
savage one, does not appear to have barked that night. 


of the pieces of evidence, which was blundered and mismanaged 
by the police, arose out of a woman's bloody shift, which was 
discovered on the morning after the murder, thrust into a hot 
plate in a back kitchen which was in daily use. When it was 
found, the preparations for a fire were under it, which in the 
ordinary course, would have been lit shortly after the discovery. 
by some neglect the shift was placed by a constable on a bench in 
the seullery, wrapped up in brown paper, when he was called to 
another part of the house, and on his return he found it gone. 
This shift, of the kind usually worn by day, it has always occurred 
to us, might have furnished a clue to the whole affair, Doubtless, 
on that morning, many were coming to and fro, and it has been 
uggested that the shift was placed designedly where it was dis- 
covered to throw suspicion on an innocent person within the house : 
but this seems far-fetched, especially when we know that one of | 
the inmates of the establishment, not the nurse, was always in 
the habit of sleeping in a day shift. After weighing well all the 
circumstances of this creat mystery, and straining all the facts 
carefully one by one, we arrive at the following results :-— 

l. That the child was intentionally murdered, most probably 
from a vindictive feeling against one or both parents, 

2. That it was removed from its crib in its sleep, and that 
Violence was only commenced when it was laid upon the floor in 
the privy. 

3. That the person most instrumental in committing the murder 
hever roturned to the house. 

1. ‘That such person or persons, for there may have been more 
than one, were either concealed within the dwelling during the 
night, or received the child from some inmate of the house, who 
might, perhaps, not be made coenwant of all that was going to 


happen, 


| Fourth; but none of them 


5. The child may have been so removed, knowing the store set 
upon it by its parents, with the purpose of obtaining a reward for 


| its restoration ; but the offender being disturbed by the police con - 


stable— who, we know, passed along the road between one and two 
o’clock—may have hurried with it to the privy to prevent discovery, 
and there despatched it. 

Or lastly, some person having cause of bitter hatred against the 
parents, or either of them, may have gained admission into the 
premises for some other alleged purpose, and then have taken the 
opportunity of committing the dreadful act. Whichever may turn 
out to be correct, if any one of these alternatives, it is to be feare 
that all evidences of the crime are long since obliterated or 
erased, and that the guilty parties will never be brought to light, 
except by a voluntary confession of their crime. 

A Recorper or Tex Yrans’ STANDING, 


Fine Arts. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
Ix a small but tolerably cheerful apartment in Exeter Hall, Mr. 
George Cruikshank has provided an abundant feast for all lovers of 
quaint fancy and genuine humour, that is very welcome in these 
dull dark days. Ile has collected several hundreds of his designs, 
extending over a period of upwards of fifty years, in which we may 
trace the gradual development of his power, from the coarsely ex- 
ecuted caricature in the Rowlandson or Gillray manner, to the hap- 
pily touched etchings, brimming over with grotesque fun of later 
days. The first crude attempts of the child are here ; made in the 
years 1799 and 1801. ‘They have little remarkable in them, being 
very like what many other children are fond of doing, and consist 
chiefly of copies of prints, with an occasional attempt at reproducing 
some object or person met with indaily walks. In an adjoining frame, 
however, of a little later date, is a sketch which, though rudely enough 
scrawled, contains some evidences of original power. ‘The scene is 
a lawyer's office. Young * G. C.” is hard at work on a high stool, 
making caricatures of his master and fellow clerks. ‘This is doubt- 
less a recollection of an actual scene, for a note written on the foot 
of the drawing informs us that his parents at one time contemplated 


| the law as Cruikshank’s profession. ‘Then we come to first attempts 


at etching, made at the age of twelve or thirteen, illustrations of 
popular songs for the publishers, and the political squibs, which in 


| his connection with the seurrilous and unscrupulous Hone, he 


issued to the world, and which writers of the time assert produced 
unparalleled excitement, drawing vast crowds round every shop 
window in which they were exhibited. 

* We question,” says one, ** whether the sarcasm of a Brougham 
ora Canning could have brought so effectually into ridicule the 
ruling powers as these mute appeals to the public eye.” Cruik 
shank’s most violent attacks were directed against George the 
neither the ** Non mi Rieordo,” ** The 
Slap at Slop.” or the * House that Jack Built,” will be found here. 
There are plenty, however, levelled against the First Napoleon— 
* Buonaparte led on by Ambition seeks the Conquest of the World,” 
* Buonaparte the Barber,” and ‘The Corsican’s Trip from Elba 
to Paris, and from Paris to St. Helena.” ‘The spirit which 
animates these—the intense hatrel—the crowing over a fallen 
foe, is not pleasing. But the artist was young in those days, 
and party and political feeling ran high. Not that our cari- 
caturi-ts now-a-days are actuated by any more generous feelings 
towards owr political enemies. John Bull is still John Bull all 
over, as the /’ench drawings of the time of the Crimean war, ot 
those which have reference to the American struggle, will 
abundantly testify. About the same period as the Napoleon 
caricatures is the famous * Bank Note,” which Cruikshank 
designed in disgust at the numerous public executions which then 
took place for the passing of * easily-forged one-pound notes.” A 
row of men and women, with their hands tied and hanging by the 
neck, garnishes the top, the ornamental parts are formed of twisted 
ropes and shackles, and the whole is signed * For the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England,--J. Ketch.” On_ its 
appearance, the artist tells us in some pencil notes appended to 
the impression, this * Bank note not to be imitated” “ made a 
The Bank authorities were in great wrath. The police 
So great was the 


sensation.” 
had to clear the way in front of Hone’s shop. 
demand for copies that they could not be stypplied fast enough, 
Cruikshank sat up all night to etch a duplicate plate. © Hone 
cleared 7001. by the transaction, and 1,” says the artist, ** had the 
satisfaction of knowing that, after the day of publication, no fel- 
low-creature was ever hung for the passing of forged one pown l 


notes 
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The collection of etchings an1 woodcuts, though large, is not 
so complete as it might have been. I miss, very much, the 
‘Grimm's Goblins,” the ‘ Mornings in Bow Strect,” ‘ Oliver 
Twist,” “ John Gilpin,” and * Punch and Judy ;" but these may 
be added yet, as there is plenty of space, and additions are, 1 hear, 
to be made gradually to the number already exhibited. Ex- 
cept when dealing with Shakespeare, Cruikshank appears 
equally happy when illustrating the thoughts of others, or when 
portraying his own, Ilis “ Peter Schlemihl” is as quaint and 
wild as the story itself; how admirably diabolic is the snaky 
figure of the fiend, deliberately folding up the shadow which the 
ill-fated Peter has parted from too readily? Among the ** Points 
of Humour” I would specially notice that illustrating the story of 
the young officer who, when accused of cowardice for not taking 
part ina duel, carried a lighted bomb into the mess-room and re- 
mained there till it burst, while his less hardy companions 
sought safety in flight. The principal figure is wonderfully 
determined in attitude, and the pushing, driving group, jamming 
each other in the doorway, is one of those intricate pieces of com- 
position in which Cruikshank, always a good hand at crowds, 
is so specially excellent. In his Shakespearian illustrations, it must 
be confessed that Cruikshank is not at home. His ** Life of Fal- 
staff” is not only far inferior in wit and humour to the great 
original, but to many others of his own works. Falstaff, however, 
has puzzled most artists. | Even Leslie has failed todo hin. justice, 
and I know only of one illustrator who has at all realized one’s idea 
of the fat knight—Kenny Meadows, in ‘Tyas’s edition of Shake- 
speare. Out of such numberless quaint conceits and grotesque 
fancies as are here gathered together, the offspring of Cruikshank’s 
fertile brain, it is hard to select any for special notice. Probably 
he never did anything more comical, more laughable, than the ma- 
rine who comes to complain to his captain that a waggish midship- 
man “has tied his pigtail so tight that he cannot shut his 
eyes.” The face is inexpressibly Indicrous; forehead, nose, 
and chin all recede to the point of tension, and the eyes stare 
with wonderful protuberance. Excellent, too, is “A very good 
Man, no doubt, but a bad Sailor ”—a hapless foreigner on board a 
steamboat feeling admonitory symptoms that ‘* his hour is come,” 
and the “ Return from a delightful trip on the Continent—Sic 
transit.” Nor must I forget his ** Phrenological Hlustrations,” the 
** Alphabet,” the * Annual Emigration of Birds,” figures of men 
and women dressed as birds taking their flight for foreign parts ; 
nor * London going out of town—the March of bricks and mortar,” 
a skit on the ever-increasing size of the metropolis. But no 
description, unless it were written by a Hood, could do justice 
to these offsprings of a boundless and whimsical fancy. Who but 
Hood could pen fitting lines to those plates teeming with multi- 
tudes of droll little figures, almost microscopic in minuteness, and 
etched with an almost fairy-like touch, so light, so delicate, and 
playful? It requires a keen eye to trace the multitudinous forms 
which the designer has heaped together in reckless profusion on a 
space a quarter the size of the present page. This mul/tum in parvo 
kind of work has evidently been a hobby on which Cruikshank has 
prided himself. No one has attempted to follow him in such fours 





de force as * The World going to see the Exhibition of 1851,” or 
* A Young Lady’s Dream of the London Season.’ But his best | 
specimen of this minute work is called, ** A Reverie,” in which the 
artist has represented himself smoking a long-tubed meerschawn | 
by his fireside. The smoke curling upwards becomes animated, | 
giving birth to myriads of droll, oddly-formed little beings. Every- 
thing in the room is gifted with an individuality—the fire irons 
assume comical faces, and the veinings of the marble chimney-piece | 
suggest a dance of shadowy sprites. 

Cruikshank is a reformer as well as a caricaturist. From the | 
time when ke began * Life in London” till the completion of his 
large oil sketch, the * Worship of Bacchus” (which by the way 
few will agree to consider with the artist his * latest and greatest 
work” except as far as size goes), Cruikshank has aimed at 
doing good in his generation by attempting to correct the vices of 
the age. With what success his efforts have been attended I have 
no means of ascertaining, nor is it necessary now to enter into the 
question of how far art may be enlisted in the cause of morality. 
But, while giving the artist every credit for the nobleness of his 
aim, it must be confessed that the graver works he has pro- 
duced since his conversion to teetotalism, impressive though 
some of them are, do not take hold on the public mind with the 
same force as do his humorous examples. ‘The * Bottle” and 
the *Drunkard’s Children,” though marred by peculiarities of 
drawing, show a grim power in their conception, but this becomes 
morbid in the second series to an extent which is almost repellent. 
This is owing, I think, to the want of some contrast. some gleam | 


of joy in the general gloom. Hogarth, in his most terrible scenes 
has contrived to relieve them with some touch of tenderness, of 
infancy or beauty. ‘The laws of art are as infrangible as those of 
morality, and the true humorist will render the pathos as wel] as 
the horror of the scene. From these remarks | would except the 
last plate of the “ Drunkard’s Children,” where the unfortunate 
girl throws herself off the parapet of the bridge into the river, The 
lightly clad, spare, frail form, leaping to destruction, the Massive 
proportions of the gloomy arch, dimly relieved against the midnight 
sky, the masts of the vessels, and the glimpse of the darksome river 
make an imaginative and harrowing picture. 

As an artist, Cruikshank is, in many respects, faulty. Popular at 
a very early age, and with commissions from booksellers crowding 
in upon him, he never could find the time probably to conquer the 
mechanical difficulties of his art, and accordingly we find his draw- 
ing, when unemployed on figures of any size, often crude and 
defective. His sense of beauty is very limited—the child and the 
woman receiving scant justice at his hands. [lis men, too, more 
especially when clad in nineteenth century garb, seldom have the 
air of gentlemen. Of imagination in its true sense he has not perhaps 
a large share, but his fancy is boundless, free, and versatile ; and 
few will deny that his humour is genuine and original, broad and 
playful. He composes with facility ; his effects are simple and 
telling ; his touch sharp, clear, and precise. The execution of his 
etchings is perfect for ease and dexterity, and his method of laying 
the lines in his woodcuts appears to me a far better and truer 
manner for that species of art than the elaborate cross-hatchings 
and intricate meshwork in vogue at the present day. Some 
frames of pencil sketches slightly tinted in water colow— 
“ The Lrish Rebellion, 1798,” and the ** Miser’s Daughter ”—are, 
perhaps, the most pictorially artistic things in the collection, 
They are drawn with remarkable spirit, and the colow, 
contrary to what we see in Cruikshank’s oil pictures, is fresh and 
agreeable. Some of the * Rebellion” illustrations have a grandeur 
of treatment about them which is surprising, considering their 
small scale. In conclusion, I cannot do better than heartily 
recommend all those who are at all imperfectly acquainted with the 
works of the original thinker and kindly humorist, who has devoted 
a long life to the amusement and profit of his fellows, to go forthwith 
and devote an hour or so to their study, They will not regret the 
time so employed. Dry Pat. 





Norr.—A notice of Mr. Cruikshank’s “Worship of Bacchus” appeared in a former 
number of the Spectator. 


TWO SONNETS. 
¥ 
‘Tur Srars. 


‘THe stars are out in their eternal youth 
That such a wealth of fancies nightly yield, 
The golden corn-drops, call them ; of the field, 
Where the moon glideth like the gleaner Ruth. 
And some look on that company, in sooth, 
For poetry ; some for love of sweet blue eyes 
Who sce the same lights in the same blue skies ; 
And some in search of hope, and some of truth ; 
I have my starry thoughts—the Twelve rise up; 
The door is open’d, and they linger yet ; 
Christ’s wine is in the eucharistic cup, 
Christ's chalice waiteth him in Olivet ; 
While He, His eye on the star-sown expansions, 
Saith, “In My Father's house are many mansions.” 


2. 
A SuN AND SHIELD. 


Gop is a sun and shield. Why both or either? 
Why ? Peradventure that those visions bright, 
‘Those songs of gold, of lilies, and the light, 
Cluster their mystic epithets together, 
As boughs do blossoms in the sunny weather--- 
A waste of beauty meaninglessly fair. 
Not so—I deem there is a purpose there, 
And both the words are true, and lost is neither 
The sun divinely silvers o’er the psalm, 
‘The shield reminds us of the battle-boom ; 
The shield is for the land that knows no calm, 
The sun for that blue country o'er the tomb; 
This for God's garden is, that for his fray ; 
The sun for home,the shield is by the way. W. A. 
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BOOKS. 


FORGIVENESS AFTER DEATH AND THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. * 
We have been lately accustomed to regard the blue books of 
theology as having a better natural right to the symbolic colour 
of the world above us, than the blue-books of politics can fairly 
show. 
cover of the present treatise, making war on the black flag of tha 
amiable gospel of all-but-universal damnation, and on the red flag 
of “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity!” in the form in which 
that formula is interpreted by the anarchic school of universal 
doubt, in the name of that divine love which has laid the only 
true foundation for earth in the same wisdom which spans the 
infinitude of heaven. The blue theology has, at least, done 
its best to present to the world, not the earthly aspira- 
tions of weak men, but the merciful revelation of a God in- 
finitely richer in love and wisdom than we can ever aspire to 
be. The preseut writer, whoever he may be, pursues the same 
line of teaching at no little risk to himself, if the Court of 
Arches—(the Court of Archness somebody proposes to call it, in 
consideration of the very just avowal of Dr. Lushington, that our 
highest ecclesiastical court can take no notice at all either of 
scientific or theological truth, as such, but must simply ignore it)— 
should be confirmed in its decision that the Anglican Church has 
formally adopted Dante's inscription over the place of spiritual 
punishment, as part of her own deliberate creed concerning 
the future condition of the majority of mankind, “ Abandon 
hope, all ye who enter here.” 


Trait after trait has recently appeared in the deep blue | 


|rest of his treatise. We hold with him that it is simply false t 
say that any one passage in the New Testament countenances 
the doctrine of everlasting despair for any one in a future state, 
while many of St. Paul’s declarations of faith positively assert 
a contrary conviction. There is not one single passage where 

ithe divine message of a new life for all, is supplemented by 

/an announcement that God will abdicate his love for any one 

created being at a given date, and thenceforward cease to en- 

gage in any struggle with the power of evil in him. Had such 
la rider been fastened on the Gospel, it may fairly be doubted 

whether the Gospel itself could have been believed. That a 
Father of pure Jove and light, a Son of infinite sympathy and 

| self-sacrifice, should deliberately proclaim to finite beings of all 

| shades of temptation and education, “ For a period of time vary- 
ing from a few minutes to seventy or eighty years, we will try 
and shine into your darkened hearts and reclaim you; but, if 
| that will not do, we warn you that we cannot and will not bear you 
| any love in future,or make the slightest possible attempt to reclaim 

"you afterwards from evil,” would be an inconceivable contradic- 

| tion likely to produce moral gamblers, at best, if not something 

|/much worse, out of those who heard it. 

No doubt, however, the New Testament does say exceedingly 

| little about the hope of a moral change in a future state, and, so 

| far as it touches the subject at all, does seem to discourage specu- 
lationon the probabilities of the future. The parable of the Rich 

Man and Lazarus has this bearing, though it certainly decides, 

and is intended to decide, nothing. Not only do all scholars admit 

| that the scene of it was intentionally laid in Hades, or the in- 
termediate state between death and judgment recognized by 








He discusses most carefully and, | some of the Rabbinical schools; but the whole meaning of it is 


on the whole, most effectively, the creed deliberately adopted by | lost, by overlooking the fact that Abraham, in disclaiming his own 


the Church concerning the exclusion or admission of hope into the 
future state. Ife shows that a very moderate article, gravely | 
condemning the doctrine of the Universalists, which had been pre- 
pared in the seventeenth century, to accompany those now called | 
our thirty-nine articles, was actually excluded, and that the only 
ground that can be tuken to prove that the Church rejects all 
hope of forgiveness in a future state, is the ground taken by | 
Dr. Lushington--that in adopting the Athanasian Creed, the 
Articles deliberately adopt the everlasting torment theory, though 
there is no separate article on the subject. The English “ clergy- 
man” goes on to show that the clause on which that decision was 
based, requires the greatest possible /i/eral straining to make it fit 
any form of damnatory Protestant doctrine. “ They that have done | 
good shall go into life everlasting, and they that have done evil | 
into everlasting fire.” Can this, he asks, literally construed, be 
anything but a doctrine of salvation by works? And even | 
then, can any human being claim to belong to either category 
exclusively, at all events to the first? And if we are to 
explain away the “done good” and “done evil,” then it is 
impossible to refuse to admit any collateral considerations | 
to bear on the interpretation of everlasting fire. Dr. Lushing- 
ton will probably reply that he does interpret both phrases | 
literally, and that if no such classification as that—into 
absolute evil-doers and _ well-doers—is possible, so much 
the worse for the Anglican theology ; but yet that Anglican 
ecclesiastical law does unreservedly adopt it, and does not recog- 
nize any difficulty in the matter; also that it does unreservedly 
adopt the everlasting life and everlasting fire in their most literal 
and obvious sense, and that it leaves this difficulty also, if it be 
one, to the consciences of believers. Dr. Lushington might also | 
add, that whatever doubt might be raised as to the classification 
of evil-doers and well-doers at the end of the creed, ordinary 
theologians would not recognize any similar difficulty in the 
classification into unbelievers and believers at the beginning, | 
where every one who does not keep this faith “whole and 
undefiled ” is amiably declared doomed to “ perish everlastingly.” 
Perhaps the “ clergyman ” will rather catch at this phrase and say 
that, as this may mean “eternal death” in St. John’s sense of | 
“spiritual death,” and cannot literally mean everlasting torment | 
—the later phrase should be construed by the help of the earlier. 
Sut we are inclined to think the common sense of England will 
hold to the notion that the Athanasian Creed does breathe a nar- 
row, dark, and damnatory spirit ; and we hope it will draw the 
conclusion which we draw, that the sooner it is expunged from 
the formularies of a Church otherwise anxiously catholic in her | 
tolerance, the better for England and for our national Church. 
With this one point of difference from a “Clergyman,” we can 
£0 heartily with the admirable spirit and large reasoning of the 





* Forviveness after Death: Does the Bible or the Church of England agirm it to be | 
Impossible ? A Review of the alleged proofs of the Hopelessness of a Future State. 
By a Clergyman., Longwan. | 


|the whole spirit of the Go-pel of Christ. 
|though infiuitely important to each individual will, is no 


power to alleviate the rich man’s temporary suffering, in no 
way answers either for God or for the future. He sim- 
ply says, in effect,—“ You and Lazarus have changed states; the 
suffering which was needful for him he had on earth, lying at 
your gate; that was intended for him, no doubt, though you 
were given a power then to help him which you did not use ; 
now you are suffering, and suffering from causes so deeply rooted in 
your own life and heart, that by God's law no one here can help 
you. What you have sown you are now reaping, and must reap.” 
Further, when the rich man suggests that his brethren may be 
saved from similar suffering, the reply is again, that of external 
teaching they have enough; it is the will to do right they 
want, which no startling marvel can give them: “If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one should rise from the dead.” But this is simply the 
strongest of all modes of asserting that no human aid will 
suffice to 100t out either the suffering which personal evil 
must cause, or that evil itself, till the will is changed. What 
Abraham could not do, he certainly did not deny that God could ; 
and nothing at all is said of the question of time. 

And it seems to us one of the deepest features of Christian 
teaching—forgotten in the shallow explicitness of Universalism 
—that it does strive to make men feel each moment of moral 
struggle as itself a distinct life out of time, that leans neither on 
the past nor on the future for its individual weight,—and so ig- 
nores all our miserable attempts to draw bills on the future as of 
the nature of pure evil. No man who knows what the dominion of 
evil really is, can pretend to gather any true comfort from promis- 
ing himself something about the time tocome. He really knows 
at the bottom of his heart that the next minute it will be more 
difficult to fight effectually than at this,—and the next year in- 
definitely more so,—and in the next life, perhaps, infinitely more 
so. ‘The difficulty accumulates for him at compound interest ; 
God's love itself, great though it is, will not be greater to-morrow 
than to-day; and if absolute impossibility is never reached, it is 


| only because the human soul is made in the image of Eternal 


Freedom; and hence to men looking simply at any real conflict 
with evil, the eternal view of the question is infinitely truer than 
the make-shift and dilatory one which is sanguine of a better 
chance. There is a sort of desperation in every true struggle, 
which says to the tormenting evil, “ Now or never you 
must be conquered,”—which regards the present instant as 
an eternity in itself almost without “before or after;”—and 
any spuriously amiable religion which says to man, “ Count 
on future mercy more than on present mercy,” really darkens 
Sut this truth, 


reason at all for libelling God by representing it as His delibe- 
rate Will to abandon all who die in a certain condition—or 
rather for failing to represent it as His eternal Will never to 
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abandon thm. The Christian Gospel seems to us to strike the 


only trae solution, by repudiating both the opposite falschoods,— | 


on the one hand, of holding out soft excuses for man’s postpone- 
ment of the inevitable conflict,—and, on the other hand, of blight- 
ing the whole root of his divine strength by imposing spurious 
limitations on the love of God. We are delighted to see our 
national Church repudiating at once this Scylla and Charybdis of 
theology, and grateful to this clergyman for his lucid words. 
We only trust that either the Privy Council may see its way to 
break away the Athanasian fetters which the Court of Arches 
Lelieves to have been fastened on us by law,—or, that if it rivets 
them, the nation may take the matter into its own hands. 


MISTRESS AND MAID.* 


Like mcst novels written with a “ purpose,” Mistress and Maid | 


fails in its primary object. The authoress was asked, it would 
seem, to write a story for Dr. Macleod’s “Good Words,” on the 
relation of servants to their employers, and accordingly wreathed 
a fiction round the biography of a servant she had ouce known. 
Elizabeth Hand is a most excellent woman, honest and grateful, 
and full of reverence, wanting no holidays and eager for work, 
in short, the precise kind of servant mistresses are always 
striving to find. But then she is exactly the one whom they 
never succeed in finding, and consequently her relation to the 
Misses Leaf affords no instruction either to mistress or maid, 
She belongs to the old type of servants, those who contracted a 
kind of feudal engagement towards their employers; and the real 
difficulty of the subject is therefore thrust out of sight. Nobody 


ever doubted that service on those terms was casy enough, both | 


to employed and employers; the grievance is, that those terms 
are no longer suited to the ways of the age. The present 
need is to discover asystem which may make the new relation, 
under which service is simply a contract, sit naturally on all 
parties, and to this end Miss Muloch gives us neither advice nor 
warning. Her model servant does all the work of the family; 
keeps its secrets, and puts up with its ill-tempered or evil mem- 
bers upon three pounds a year. On the other hand, the ladies 
treit her with exemplary confidence, pardon all manner of rough- 
nesses, and finally descend unto the kitchen to assist the full de- 
velopmentof her mind. ‘The real teaching which mistresses now re- 
quire is, how to manage servants who regard all toil as drudgery, 
who either are, or think themselves, sufliciently educated, and who 
have caught the restless desire of the age for getting on in the 
world. On that point Miss Mulech gives and attempts to give 
no light whatever. Feudalism is dead, and her only remedy for 
its deith is to revive feudalism. 

The secondary purpose of Mistress and Maid is, perhaps, 
better fulfilled ; for the s‘ory, though full of watery sentimentali- 
ties, still has its attraction. The educated middle class have a 
secret dread of poverty, which makes the struggle of their own 
class against it always interesting, and Miss Muloch describes 
poverty well. She does not make it romantic, or te!l worrying 
lies about its chasteuing influence over the mind; but paints it 
as it is, as at once the most painful and the most debasing of 
all the endurable evils of life. Then the three sisters, Johanna 
Leaf, aged and gentle ; Selina Leaf, middle aged and acidulous ; 
and Hilary Leaf, young and efficient, are all real personages, 
whem it is possible to like, dislike, and comprehend. ‘They act 
as women in their position would act, and the reader watches 
their fortunes as a spectator might. Ie might even be keenly 
interested, were the love story worked into the plot a little less 
morbid and improbable; but here Miss Muloch’s evil genius, as 
usual, conquers her judgment. She must make a love story un- 
natural by the addition of a preposterous self-restraint. Hilary 
Leaf has fallen in love with a Mr. Lyon, who acted for a time as 
her tutor, and who, early in the book, takes his departure for India 
to better his fortunes. He loves her and she loves him, and 
each is aware of that fact ; but he is a “ strong” man, and he takes 
his departure without a word, on!y tells her to “ trust him,” never 


| Bremer’s diary is thin beyond even a lady's privilege. 


. . . . Perce... 
| Hilary has a divided duty; but her first one » the husband ¢ 


has selected, and that she neglects. Sentiment, high and te 
perhaps, but still sentiment, conquers both duty and honest feel. 
ing, aud people who do not analyze their emotions stij] Perceive 
at once that the authoress’s theory of morals has gone awry, and 
that Mr. Lyon’s indignation is more just, as well as moze natural 
than Hilary's tearful self-restraint. ; 

We have said nothing of the plot, for it is too simple to require 
much comment. The three sisters have a nephew—one of {hogs 
, unfortunate men in whom ladies believe, and whose chavacter is 
|summed up in a total inability to say “No! Of course, he js 
always in debt for luxuries, and always hunted by bailiffs, and 
equally, of course, he commits a forgery on the godfather who 


i 


+ 
‘ 


he 





has for years given him an ampleallowance. There may be sueh 
men, but in our experience we never met anything like 
There are plenty of weak men, but their weakness makes them 
dread forgery ; and plenty of wicked ones, but their wickedness 
is not like Ascott Leafs, a mixture of sentiment, indifference, and 
loving effusiveness ; nor do they reform and take to sheer indys- 
try. If Miss Muloch ever hopes to advance to the front rank jp 
her art, she must either learn how to paint a man, or how to 
keep men altogether out of her canvass. Ler heroes, Niuiay 
| Grame partly excepted, are all lay figures—all the more wooden, 
because the women grouped round them are so full of life and 
aulmation. 


um, 


| 


fh 


| 





GREECE AND THE GREEKS.* 
| Books upon Greece are just now opportune, bat 3 
has singularly little to say. 


Tt 


I 
She lived there fer months in 
ntimate association with Greek families, and with ler eyes 
| fairly open, yet she appears to have seen little beyond the outer 
surface of things. For example, she held that King Otho was a 
sensible worthy monarch, much beloved by his people, and with 
an unusual expression of goodness in his face; and eveu speaks of 


: rm. 
SS wrewer 


the dignity of his demeanour and the grace with which he accom- 
plished quadrilles. She saw reason to alter those views before 
she quitted the country ; but, to the end, siie took her opinion 
of the Court chiefly from its German attendants. She speaks, too, 
ofthe improvements the Queen had effected in Athens—improve- 
ments confined apparently to the laying out of new gardeus— 
and only questions whether Her Majesty's extravagance in dress 
did not cause some heariburnings among the husbands of those 
who loyally dressed themselves in imitation of their sovereign. 
Her diary, too, is swelled out with stories which to Laglishmen 
are annoying in their redundancy. She cannot mention a Greek 
scene without recounting the history or legend which has made it 
famous—an addition which may possibly be of value in Sweden, 
but to Englishmen, familiar with this knowledge from childhood, 
has all the effect of impertinence. A list of the answers, for 
example, given by the Oracle of Delphi, is, to most Fnglisimen, 
simply surplusage. This habit is the less tolerable, hecause Miss 
Bremer does not understand Greek antiquity, talks, for example, 
of the education of Spartan women as a model for the world, and 
1 





remarks admiringly “ that precisely in that very State in whicl 
the education of women was most masculine and free, the inter- 
course between the sexes was so pure, the manners so modest, the 


women so respected and so worthy of respect.” Spartan women 
were proverbial, even in Greece, for want of chastity. No 
quite expects that a lady's travels shall be as full 
of information, say, as Mr. Senior's little brochure; but Miss 
One 


one 


can hardly help fancying what Miss Rogers, for exampl>, would 
have effected with Miss Bremer’s opportunities ; how thoroughly 
have made us understand the life, and the ideas, and 
of intelligence of the average Greek woman ; how 
she would have lifted the veil from the present 
That life is worth study, for in Greece 


she would 
the degree 
completely 
domestic life of Greece. 


‘the East and the West have kissed each other more cordially 


writes directly to her, and keeps her hanging on after tliat fashion | 


for years. Cannot Miss Muloch see that that conduct, besides 
being unnatural, is utterly selfish? She thinks it grand,apparently, 
because Mr. Lyon has still to make his way, as if he would make 
it the slower for giving Hilary the comfort of knowing that she is 
beloved, and of watching her lover's fortunes. Then, when he 
returns to claim his bride, Hilary sends him back for three years, 
because she must watch over her elder sister. Of course, he does 
not go, Miss Muloch feeling acutely that if he did nobody would 
ever endure her story ; but not apparently secing the trath which 
that instinctive annoyance on the part of the reader reveals. 


* Mistress and Maid. By the Auth of “John Halifax.” "Hurst and Blackett, 


than even in Syria. The Western petticoat and the Eastern 
drawers ave worn by sisters in the same house; one half of the 
population dresses afier a fashion it calls national, but which is 
merely the Turkish undress improved into a handsome costume ; 
and the other half puts on the trousers and coat, which so deeply 
offend all Oriental ideas of propriety. The girls go to school, yet 
live half secluded; and the men while passionately anxious for 
knowledge, still respond to every suggestion by the true Asiatic 
remark—\W hat matters it? 

Still, in spite of these drawbacks, Miss Bremer’s book ha3 a 
value. It is tiresome to be compelled to wade through two 
volumes, when a sixth of the space would have been ample ; but 





* Greece and the Greeks. Hurstand Blackett. 


By Frederika Bremer. 
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stil, when the re uder has accomplished that task he has obtained 


come reward for his pains. It is not new knowledge, for Mi-s 
Bremer has none to communicate; and it is not fresh thought, for 
she carefully keeps her ideas, new and old, for other works than 
per travels ; but it is au impress‘on. Nobody can read her book 
githout feeling, he scarcely knows why, that the Grecks are a | 
pleasaut race, a people unmistakeably one with the true Hellenic | 
stock, and almost worthy to dwell amid the Eden-like scenes and 
in the unparalieled climate in which God has fixed their lot. 
That is at the present moment by no means the English opinion. 
Educated men are inclined to believe that a race which the 
Turks iu a dominion of five centuries still fuiled to subdue, must 
retain some of the higher qualities of manhood; that a people 
who will sacrifice all things to extend their dominion must 
have some patriotic fecling ; that a community which has twice 


o ? 


effected an orderly revolution must have some of the political 
judgment and self-restraint of the West. Nobody who has ever | 
ead of the Greek war of independence ever doubted Greek | 
courage. Nobody who has traded with Greeks dreams of 
questioning their intellectual power. No one who ever talked 
freely to a Greek thinks of disbelieving in his fanatic 
patriotism. But no Englishman for all that very much 
likes the Greeks. ‘The bad side of the national character, 
its trickiness and versatility, is much too prominent for English 
appreciation, and a reputation for astuteness is nearly the highest 
it is usual to concede to the people. Miss Bremer will do much 
to correct this injustice. She writes so inartistically that she 
may bo trusted, and every page of her book leaves the im- 
pression that she wrote from the midst of a versatile and lively 
people, full of joyousness, and capabie of that subtle apprecia- | 


tion of beauty which was the foundation of their ancient char- | 
acter; eager to study and learn, reasonably moral, free from 
superstition, and capable of adding to the stock of European | 
ideas a new and more light-hearted theory of life and its euds 
The new generation of Greeks have a real passion for education; 
without it they say a manis a “* Turk,” that last epithet of op- 
probrium ; and one of Miss Bremer’s earliest observations is that 
“poor boys of good families will often take service as appren- 
tices, or even as servants in Athens, merely to have the oppor- | 
tunity of attending its schools at the same time.” Just after the 
war of liberation, in 1829, a Mr. Hill, an American Protestaut 
Missionary, and his wife, landed in Athens. They were to the 
people foreigners and heretics, without introduction, and with no 
external means of securing confidence. They wandered from 
house to house, telling the people only that they would teach 
them. “The handsome exterior of the young couple, their kind man- 
ners, and the promise to communicate knowledge—a word always 
precious to the Hellencs, awoke the depressed mind of the people 
into new life. Zn the course of three days ninety children were intro- 
duced into the Hills’ school ; a month later, there were three hundred.” | 
Try that experimentinan English village and see how farour boasted 
civilization will save the missionary from popular coutempt and | 
hooting. In Greece, “thirty years have now passed since the 
first school was opened amongst the ruins of Athens. It still 
remains ; but it has now become a handsome house, with spacious 
halls for instruction, within a handsome city. It has educated, 
and it educates to this day, a great porti m of the Athenian 
female youth of all classes. The young couple who established it 
have become old; but their hearts and their glances have still | 
the fresh vitality of youth.” The education of these girls is, 
says Miss Bremer, at present almost entirely external; but there 
is a crave for deeper knowledge, and the Greek women are be- 
ginning to weary of the etiquettes which bind them to a half 
Oriental seclusion. “ How do you spend your evenings?” inquired 
Miss Bremer of the beautiful wife of the Dimarech of Syra, the 
Liverpool of Greece. “I? I go to bed at eight, or half past, 
in the evening,” she replied, langhing. “ For whut have I to do? 
My husband is at his club, as are all the geutlemen here; my 
children are in bed ; my house is in order; it does not amuse me 
to read late in the evening. I should be glad to havea little 
company, some friends with me for conversation, reading, or 
music; but it is not the custom in Syra. At the present time 
we have the theatre, which brings us together in the evenings ; 
but the troupe is here ouly a few weeks in the summer. Then 
people sleep in theiz shells, as they did before!" ‘The machinery 
for gratifving the popular thirst is still most imperfect ; but the 
German administration, stolid on every other point, was on this 
compelled to give way, and “the kingdom of Greece now possesses 
eight hundred and thirty primary schools for sixty-four thousand 
children of both sexes; one hundred and two schools of the second 


class, seven gymnasiums, and four seminaries for priests. The Uni- | 


versity of Athens is attended by from five to six hundred students, 
who carry thence the seed of knowledge and civilization to the 
whole of the Christian East. More than fifty political or literary 
periodicals, published in Athens and in other cities of the king- 
dom, take a lively interest in public business and the general well- 
being of the country.” 

That an eager, excitable, and acquisitive race should hunger 
for knowledge was to be expected but we were not prepared for 
so strong a testimony to Greck domestic morality. Miss Bremer, 
however, incessantly meutions the happy relations which seem 


to exist between husband aud wife, reports that in Naxos, wit! 


11,000 people, an illegitimate birth does not happen once in a 
decade, and at the close of her volumes, while modifying some 
other statements, deliberately repeats her opinion as tu the ex- 
cellence of the Greek domestic life. 
according to Greek law, very cusily be divorced. Nevertheless, 


“Married couples may, 


it is extremely rare to meet with divorced persons or with ilogal 
connections, Marriage seems to be a natural coudition among 
the Greeks. The married men | have heard praise das the best 
of husbands. A German lady, married to a Greek in Athens, and 
the mother of seven handsome daughters, told me that she would 
not have any others for sons-in law excepting either Greeks or 
Englishmen.” It is diflicult not to suspect that the veil which 
in the East always conceals from the casual observer the real 
state of society also exists in Greece, but Miss Bremer's testimony 
is still important, and so is her view on the state of religions 
feeling. All the religious incidents she describes indicate a creed 
utterly formal and dead, ceremonies without meaning, and rites with- 


| out influence on the people; and this is the impression she obtained. 


She believes that the people care nothing about the subject, and 


| that the educated are unbelievers. ‘That is precisely the case in 


Italy ; yet there, and we suspect also in Greece, there exists by 
tle side of a tone of tolerance a spirit of excessive bigotry. The 
Grecks look to their creed as the bound of their race, and are wn- 
willing to accept even a sovereign professing a different faith. 
Nations are often careless of rites long before bigotry is extinzt: 
and England never was so indifferent to religion as in the days 
when she persecuted Catholics in Lreland and Dissenters at home. 
We note, however, that in Greece, by the testimony of all tra- 
vellers, the clergy appear to have exceedingly little iafluence ; 
and the joyousness of the national character—that sense of plea- 


| e306 a . — . 
sure in life, which is its main chara teristic—is very much opp rset 


to priestly influences. It takes a gloomy race to make the 
clergy strong, and Greek men still dance in the open air in a 
climate which, as Miss Bremer strongly puts it, makes the visitor 
forget that he has a soul. 

Perhaps the best chapter in our traveller's diary is the account 
of Naxos, ‘This glorious island, once the most prosperous of all 
the islands of the Mediterranean, and ruled so long by the Vene- 
tians, declined like everything else under the Turkishrule. The 
people, however, recovered their independence ; and now every- 
body seems happy, except the little gentry, who complain bitterly 
of the price of labour—i.ec., of the prosperity of all below them. 
The villages are, it is true, clusters of dark cottages, but then 
they are planted on slopes beneath which spread vulleys of 
almost paradisaic beauty. 


* Below, and on both sides of our villa, spread out extensive grounds, 
consisting ol private gardens and groves, separated from each other by 
low walls, almost concealed from the eye by the numbers of trees and 
bushes which grow there in a state of nature, and with all its luxuriance. 

Yines clamber up into the lofty olive trees, and fall down again in light 
green festoons, heavy with grapes, which wave in the wind. Slender 
up from amidst brightly verdant groves of orange, fig, 


eypre ses ri © 
Tall mulberry trees, wnbrageous 


pomegranate, plum, and peach tre 
planes, and ash trees glance down wpon thickets and hedges of blossom- 
ing myriles, oleanders, and the agnus cactus, From amidst this 
rh irden-] ise, Which oceupies the whole higher portion of the entire 
extent o » valley, rise here and there white villas, with ornaments 
upon their roofs and balconies, with small towers, which show a medieval 

eneulan origin. 

“From our windows and balcony, v 
look almost the whole of this extensive valley, 








hich face the west, we can over- 
and beyond a depression 
in its ring of mountains, we see the white-grey marble tympanum of 

with its two sister cupolas, surrounded by that clear blue vapour 
which makes it apparent that the sea lies between them and our island, 
On the side opposite to the softly-rounded crown of Paros shines out the 
interior summit of Naxos, high above the Mountain of Melanés, a giant 
head upon giant shoulder, which is called Bolibaz, and which has a 


fantastic appearance. 


*aros, 


A marvellous wealth of fruit is visible all over Greece, the 
Greeks knowing the secret, which can never be driven into the 
heads of a northern people, that fi uit trees, if the boys are suffi- 
ciently flogged, are as easy to cultivate as valueless pines and 
poplars. A genial and intellectual race, which dwells amidst such 
scenes and appreciates them ; which is not bowed down by priests, 
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* . . . . . os 
or crushed by a military rule ; which loves and understands mari- | impostor. Thomas Reinesius, whilst allowing that parts of it 
time life; which craves for education, and can on occasion die for | might belong to Petronius, thought the rest savoured more ofa 


an idea, must have a future beyond it. That is the impression 
Miss Bremer leaves, and that impression is the value of her book. 





BUCHELER’S PETRONIUS ARBITER.* 
{First Notice.) 


Tue book before us is, we think, one of the most important 


Petroniaster. These confident assertions are sufficiently amusip 

atthepresent day. The‘ Dinner of Trimalchio” is iucomparably the 
bestand raciest part of the work ; and even if the question had not 
been finally settled by external authority we should have thought 
the chances were strongly against the hypothesis of a forgery. |, 
is, however, undeniable that nothing seems so difficult to speak 


contributions recently made by Germany to our stock of! about decidedly as a matter of style. Even in art the mes 


classical editions. M. Biicheler has spared no pains to make 


his work as complete as possible. The manuscripts which he has 


himself collated, or of which he has given a collation on the 


authority of others, amount to no fewer than fourteen, exclusive 
of those no longer known to exist, but represented by par- 
ticular editions. Those familiar with the progress of classical 
studies on the Continent, are well aware how greatly the labour 
of a work like this has increased of late years. Since Lachmann 


and Bekker showed what was meant by a really critical revision of 


an author's text, carelessness inexamining manuscripts has become 
rare, if not impossible. In Germany especially, it is a steadily 


increasing conviction that the loose revisions with which our 


forefathers were contented are little more than so much wasted 
labour. An editor of our own day who would wish not to fall 
below the level of textual criticism now established, must not 
only give a detailed and exact description of the place, date, 
size, character, and fortune of the manuscripts he has examined, but 
must state carefully every marginal or interlinear note, gloss, or 
various reading, register every omission or insertion, and even 
notice the smallest discrepancies of punctuation and orthography. 
The advantages of such a method are indisputable and obvious. 
First, manuscripts thus collated are collated for ever, and need no 
second examination; whatever fresh discoveries may be made 
the text of a given author can never be constituted without 
reference to them, either as verifications by agreement or 
similarity, or guides in searching for the true reading by con- 
jecture. Secondly, each work thus edited has a more general 


value, as supplying fresh materials for the determination of 
those wider questions which depend mainly on examination of 


manuscripts—for instance, orthography and conjectural emenda- 
tion. 

If we are ever to arrive at any better knowledge of Latin 
spelling than we are at present contented to possess, it is difficult 
to see what is to second etymology in guiding our inquiries, if it 
be not manuscripts. Coins and inscriptions, no doubt, are 
valuable in their way; but the range of words contained in them 
is necessarily limited, and in many cases the spelling seems to 
have depended on the individual caprice of the stone-cutter. 
Grammarians, on the other hand, are themselves dependent on 
manuscripts, though the rules they lay down on particular words 
are self-explanatory. This, however, is not a mere probability. 
Actual results of considerable importance have already been 
attained by this method. Now that Lachmann and Ritschl have 
shown the way, we may fairly hope for similar discoveries by 
others. Again, if scholars are ever to learn the limits of conjec- 
ture in criticism—which is much to be wished, as many recent 
editions of ancient authors still show—it will be done less by 
calling their attention to the small amount of bond fide result 
thus attained in proportion to the labour spent upon it, than by 
confronting them so far as is possible with the manuscripts them- 
selves, and leaving them to draw their own conclusions silently. 
How many useless emendations would have been spared if it had 
long ago become a recognized fact that the most hopeless corrup 
tions in our extant manuscripts proceed not so much from the ig- 
norance or carelessness of transcribers, as from the faultiness of 
the original to which, in many cases, they may all, or nearly all, 
be traced. In no respect, we think, is M. Biicheler’s edition of 
Petronius more worthy of praise, than for the judgment he has 
shown in eliminating from the text that farrago of conjectures 
supplied by Heinsius, Reiske, and their successors. 


Few works that have come down to us from antiquity have | 


occasioned more discussion than the Satira. Besides the ut- 
most diversity of opinion on their probable date, the aciual 


genuineness of the largest and most interesting part has been | 


denied altogether. The first edition, printed about 1500, did 
not contain the Cena Trimalchionis, which was only discovered 
in the library of a citizen of Traun, in Dalmatia, in 1664, and 
was immediately assailed by a storm of hostile criticism. Hadrian 


Valesius pronounced it a barbarous and unmeaning forgery, | 


without judgment or learning, and, both in matter and style, 
unworthy of Petronius. Wagenseil considered it the work of an 





* Petronii Arbitri Satirarum Reliquie ex recensione Fr. Buecheleri. Berotiui, 1362. 


experienced critics are not always able to distinguish between ay 
original and a copy, the genuine work of a master and the clogs 
imitation of a pupil. Let us suppose that three hundred years 
hence,a student of the literature of the nineteenth century familigr 
with the works of Mr. Thackeray finds in a periodical of the same 
date a paper, written in a style not unlike that of the author of 
“Vanity Fair.” The paper is a short one, and has no name attached 
to it. He attributesit to Mr. Thackeray. Subsequent investigation 
in the British Museum (we presume our student to be a thorough 
antiquarian) may prove that contemporary with Mr. Thackeray 
was an author who, consciously or unconsciously, imitated, and 
sometimes almost parodied his style. But if by some extra- 
ordinary accident he did not discover the existence of this author 
—would any one acquainted with the history of criticism venture 
to condemn him, because he had made the mistake of confound- 
ing Mr. Thackeray with Mr. Sala? ‘To take a more familiar 
instance. What critic can positively determine whether the famous 
passage in the Second Book of the A®neid, in which the hero medi- 
tates the murder of Helen, is the genuine composition of Virgil? 
Nay, in the case of Homer, the diversity of opinion as to the 
component parts of the Iliad, and the extreme difficulty of 
pronouncing on internal evidence what belongs to an earlier 
period, what to a later, has been actually appealed to as an 
argument for unity of authorship. However fallacious such 
reasoning may be, it is enough to show how very litte reliance 
can be placed in the most practised critical judgmeut, when 
unassisted by external authority. Fortunately, in the case of 
Petronius, the manuscript at Traun was immediately forthcoming 
to silence the doubts of the Valesii and Reinesii. It was taken 
to Rome, and after the most-careful investigation pronounced to 
be above suspicion. An exact copy of it was made by Joba 
Lucius in 1668, and published at Amsterdam by Blacaw in 1671. 
In our own times it has been again examined at Paris for Otto 
Jahn, the editor of Juvenal and Persius. Jahn had himself 
contemplated an edition of Petronius, and collated several 
manuscripts for the purpose. These materials with others 
furnished him by Jacobs, have been made over by Jahn to M, 
Biicheler, whose edition thus becomes doubly valuable. In the 
second volume, which is tocontain a commentary, we are promised 
further assistance from the same distinguished scholar. 

On the prior question of the probable date aud authorship of 
the Satire M. Biicheler considers no further doubt can exist. 
The old and generally accepted belief refers it to the age of Nero. 
Of the other hypotheses, which assign dates ranging from Tiberius 
to Constantine, the most noticeable is that recently revised by 
Niebuhr. A monumental inscription discovered on the Via 
Aurelia near Rome, in 1175, in Orelli’s collection, contains ina 
list of five names three that coincide with those mentioned by 
Petronius. Niebuhr argued that the agreement was more than 
fortuitous, and accordingly placed the composition of the Satire 
in the reign of Alexander Severus, at which time he considers 
the inscription was written. The Mammaea mentioned by one of 
the guests at Trimalchio’s dinner he supposes to be the aunt of 
| Severus, so well known in history. He omits to observe that if 
| the text is genuine, Mammaea is a man, not a woman. The 
agreement in names, however, is undoubtedly curious, whether 
| 
| 
| 





purely accidental, as M. Biicheler supposes, or explicable on some 
such hypothesis as that of T. W. Welcker, who thought the per- 
sous mentioned in the inscription were so called after the characters 
| in the Satire by some one familiar with the work of Petronius. 
Either theory seems preferable to Niebulr’s. Not to mention the 
| fact that the similarity ends with the names, and that the En- 
| colpius, Apelles, and Fortunata of the fiction hold quite different 
positions from those of the epitaph, it appears to us extremely 
| unlikely that the characters in what is clearly a work of fancy 
should be not only taken from life, but bear the actual names of 
existing menand women. Even if this were granted, it would still 
beaquestion whether the inscription belongs to the period assigned 
by Niebuhr. M. Biicheler, whose familiarity with inscriptions 
| entitles his opinions to great respect, considers that the Latin of 
| the epitaph in question is not worse than that of many others 
| belonging to the freedmen and slaves of Tiberius and Nero, 
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“Fist the acquaintance with Greek shown in the epigrams friend, ahonuse and grounds at Meudon, in order to remove his 
attached to it is probably greater than anything of the kind be- family from the increasing horrors of the Robespierre period. 

Jonging to the third century. He therefore returns to theold theory, They left aris just before the massacres of September 2nd, 
following Studer, who has discussed the subject at length in the 1792, following, against their will, in the wake of a crowd formed 
Mr. Merivale has expressed his own agree- | to witness the execution of M. Delaporte, Intendant of the Civil 
Besides special allusions to things List of Louis NVL., which took place on a scaffold erected before 





Pheinisches Museum. 
ment with the same view. 
either introduced in thetime of Nero or still new in it, such, forin- the Palace of the Tuileries. At Meudon their position was not 
stance, a8 theiuvention of a particular kind of glass which would at first improved. Drunk with wine and carnage, some of the 
pot break, and the fashion of bathing the feet in oil, which Pliny wretched men and women from Versailles passed through the 
states to have been first practised under that Emperor, there is no village a few days after the Delécluzes’ arrival, bear ug sad 
otherperiod which, on the whole, suits the conditions of the work so trophies on their pikes. After the fall of Rob »spierve, greater 

calm ensued, and the family vegetated on undisturbed. They 
cultivated the land to the utmost; the flower-beds were sown 
with grain, which Stephen, his mother, and sister helped to get 


well. At no time were the class of freedmen more wealthy or more 
influential. The names of Doryphorusand Pallas are historical, but 
there must have been many more exact prototypes of Trimalchioto 
justify the language of Seneca, with whom a freedman’s wealth into the ground, and afterwards to reap, for corn and bread were 


becomes an almost proverbial expression. Indeed, the character | of enormous cost. Then they made acquaintance in the neigh- 
which he draws of Calvisius Sabinus only diflers from that of bourhood; and Stephen, interrupted in his regular course of 
Petronius’s hero as a sketch from a picture. There isthe same © lucation, met with kindly help from a competent literary friend, 
bad taste, the same affectation of learning and incapacity for 
possessing it, the same expenditure of lavish meaus on insignifi- 


cant objects. Sabinus, says Seneca, had so bad a memory that 


and does not seem to have been behind-hand when the time 
came for a return to study in Paris, 
All reminiscences of the straits to which people in France were 


hewould forget the commonestnames—Achilles, Ulysses, or Priam. T duced at such a time interest us, both in themselves, and as bring- 


He therefore devised a short cut to learning. He spent a large 
sum in buying slaves to learn authors by heart—one for Homer, 
one for Hesiod, one for each of the nine epic poets. The 
readers of Petronius will immediately recall the exquisite scene in 
which a dialogue from Ilomer is rehearsed by slaves, and Trimal- 
chio volunteers a commentary. Again, in the age of Nero, the 
rhetorical training, which the author of the Dialogue on Oratory 
usually ascribed to ‘Tacitus contrasts so unfavourably with the 
education of youth in ewlier times, was as yet comparatively 
untried and new. Above all, it was then that Lucan wrote 
the Pharsalia. This would give point to the sarcastic remarks 
in the Satire on the teachers of declamation, and supply a 
natural plea for the introduction of the poem on the Civil War. 
In fact, it is difficult to read the words which precede that poem 
without being reminded of the author of the Pharsalia. We 
cannot help-wishing, however, that M. Biicheler had been more | 
explicit, when he states that the language and metre of Petronius 
suit the age of Nero, and no other. So far as the structure of 
the hexameter is concerned, the only other author of that 
age with whom he can fairly be compared is Lucan, with 
whom, & priori, we should expect Petronius to have little 
in common, and to whom, in fact, he bears only a 
faint resemblance, unless it be in the rare use he makes of eli- 
sion. In the 295 lines on the war between Julius Cwsar and 
Pompeius we think it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
find one consecutive passage which could for a moment be mis Cos 
taken for a passage of Lucan. On the other hand, we fail to then the qualifying words, as is almost inevitable with candid 
trace that effeminate softness of rhythm which from Persius we | P ople, become tedious, and there is one flaw, namely, which 
should look for, as the peculiar characteristic of the Neronian ©OMes from M. Delécluze's objection to the little concise word 
Hexameter. Nor does the iambic poem on the Capture of Troy | “/% aud so we must have Etieune St phen) continually poked 
remind us strongly of the tragedies usually ascribed to the between usand him. Of ¢ urse the Stephen and the I ure one ; 
younger Seneca. The poems in other metres are too occasional, but it woul L have been a far more agreeable thing for readers 
and many of them of too doubtful genuineness, to admit of being had Delécluze thought, as Tieck did, that “a short / is the 
much pressed by way of argument. modestest, most simple word I can use, whenever I have any- 


ing out various traits of character. Ilere, as in other records, 
we see the well-born class fused by the furnace of affliction into 
one mass with those who ranked till then as a different order of 
beings. We see the young brought up fora time under great mental 
disadvantages ; yet, by means of bodily activity, and the eall for 
self-originating resources, made to do better in some ways for 
themselves than colleges and schools would have done for them. 
One is accustomed to call that state of s ciety unnatural ; but 
surely it was a clear retura to more uatural life. Compared 
with the state which had preceded it by about fifty years, we 
should say, when once the Terror was past, that it was, if not 
happy, at least far better, and abounding in the seeds of a nobler 
life, than what had gone before it. 

Scarcely anywhere have we been more struck by this than in 
going over M. Delécluze’s Souvenirs, coupled with the “ Vie de 
Louis David.” For here we have not a prominent actor—no mover 
of the springs of the great State machine ; but a sober, literary 
man, surveying what was going on, watching the evolutions of 
taste and opinion, serving the time, when he felt he could do so 
to any purpose, but in general regarding it as his duty to 
keep himself quiet, be affectionately useful to his relatives, young 
and old, and try to enjoy what was best in every different social 
phase through which he might pass. 

Though not a brilliant book, it is a pleasant one to read, as 
all books should be that treat of a multitude of things entertain- 
ing and instructive, in a tone of general benevolence. Now and 





| thing to say to the reader.” 

Moreover, it would not be fair to give an impression that 
Delécluze’s tone, though pure and gentle, isahigh one. His form 
of character makes him prone to fall into the habit which besets 
journalists, of taking measure of the present public, and going 
no farther than that public, according to their estimate, will 
bear. A man of this sort makes not merely a reference to 





M. DELECLUZE’S SOUVENIRS. | 
A MAN, especially a Frenchman, born in 1780, and for sixty of 
his best years conversant with art, and knowing with some inti- | 
macy the first Jitt’rateurs and artists of his country, can hardly 
fail of having something to say, and ought to be able to say it 


well. M. Delécluze’s best book is still, we think, his life of ; ; 
He knew the | the opinion of the world, but has a conference with it at every 


Louis David, published seven or eight years ago. 
painter thoroughly, having been his pupil; and it is to his credit | (rn. And then, an happens that those pare ists who make 
that, at a time when his master had fallen into sudden disrepute, he | @ different sort of mistace, and, arming themse ves w ith resolu- 
could venture to speak with fairness and commendation of one so tion to wit! stand a popular current, bee — defiant, barsh, and 
often called, by way of distinction, * the Butcher.” Whatever unsympathizing—one like D Iéeluz », feeling no fellowship with 
M. Delécluze learned of him he certainly did not learn butcher- | SUC") would be pretty sure hod prefer a little mental lowering to 
ing. He is kindly and candid throughout. Few souvenirs | overthrow of his sympat les. 7 
contain so small an amount of bitterness. Unsuccessful as an From an early perio i he seems to have had a decide 
artist, shunning active political life, and never distinguished in art. He was nxt unexin tin the — - Why he the 
original literature, he has no appearance of being a soured or dis- taste of the day, fostered by David, setting se y in favour of 
appointed man. ancient costumes, subjects, &ke, it was natural age that 
We make no attempt to follow him through his Souvenirs. Delécluze should desire to euter that school. In 797 this 
This would be, indeed, a hard matter, since chronology is often here he passed through several 
set at naught. It may suflice to say of his early years, when | ; : 2 . 
Stephen was eleven Wears old, that his father, a respectable | guages, in which he found plenty of associates among his 
architect in Paris, purchased in 1791, in conjunction with a fellow-pupils. Whatever might be the faults of the master, the 
ase : - » ———. | wholars were not allowed to waste their time. During three of 


i taste for 


prayer was granted, And 
diligent years—uot, however, neglecting the study of lan- 








° . var E. Delécluze. Levy, Paris. 1862. ; rs ’ , 
Lou Dovid, om Boots chcon Tempe a7 = ile ——— —_ | the winters of Stephen's pupillage they were accustomed to meet 
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° 1“ a, 
the Professor of Anatomy at five o’clock in the morning, study- | Toddles's fun is, for the most part, directed against local objects - 
ing till eight, then drawing from nine till two in the studio, and and, in order to appreciate the majority of the jokes iu his book 


often in the evening studying perspective. We have not the * Vie 


de Louis David” before us; but we remember many interesting 
details, omitted in the present volume, to avoid, of course, repe-| unfortunately we do not possess. Of Tommy's ge 


, itis necessary to be acquainted with the individuals to whom 

1e refers under the names of “ Frend Frenky,” “ King David" 
“'T’Mare,” and “T’Apostal St. James"—an advantage which 
neral humour 


tition. Delécluze speaks modestly of his own pictures; yet we | this is certainly the most favourable specimen we have been able 
know that one of them, the “Death of Astyanax,” exhibited in| to find:—* Nivver attemt ta cut yer throoat e thunner storm 
’ 


the Louvre, brought him the gold medal. 
quitting the studio to the downfall of Napoleon, he was much 
occupied with private pupils; he also travelled, occasionally 
writing letters on subjects of ait for the “Journal des Dcbets,” to 
which for many years he contributed articles of criticism. 
He did not give up the painter's prefession wholly till the advent 
of the Bourbons,—an event which, in many ways, cost him 


dear, and most of all in the break up of some of his pleasantest | ¢, 


circles. During the first years, he says, of the Restoration, 
French society was absolutely divided into two parts; and even 
in the bosoms of families, contrary opinions, disputes, and reeri- 


minations, engendered almost hatred between relatives. ‘This | 


was naturally felt the more vexatious because it was no question 
of good or bad, humane or inhumane. But you had before your 
eyes the sight of a vast number of excellent people all quarreliing, 
because they could not, in politics, think alike. It is no wonder 


if a quiet literary man got disgusted, and spent most of his time | 


out of Paris. 
In one of his journeys, in the years 1823-4, taking up his resi- 


dence for a winter in Rome, he became, for the first time, iuti- 


mately acquainted with Madame Recamier and her extourage, 


a society which, afterwards renewed at Paris, became one of his | 


great pleasyres. We may fairly own ourselves a little tired of the 
whole set ; but yet there is something in the touch of every new 
hand that seems to improve on, rather than to spoil, our impres- 
sion of Madame Recamiecr herself. What could it be, that un- 
speakable charm ?—not beauty, not grace alone, most certainly. 
It must rather have been mainly its sweet unselfishness—the 
gentle, equable, good sense—delivered with such consummate 
grace and absence of pretension. 

“Rarely,” says M. Delécluze, “ did she utter mots saillunts ; but if you 
listened to her on any grave and interesting subject; if you consulted her 
on difficult occasions—if on literary subjects, you heard her modestly give 
her opinion. Then, on turning over in your mind what she had said, you 
retained an impression of sound judgment, of the sagacity with which 
she had disentangled difficulties; of the delicate tact displayed in 
her appreciation of the conversation and works of people ef merit 
Hers was not a spirit that manifested itself in lightning flashes, 


but might rather be compared to the serenity of a sky illumined by | 


a steady light.” (p. 188.) 


Another of the interesting recollections of the same year was | 


the author's intercourse with the Countess of Albany. Dcelécluze 
being in Florence, frequently went to visit an ancient pupil of 
David's, Fabre, who having long resided in Italy, was now a 
martyr to gout, and nearly confined to one apartment. Fabre 
had been Alfieri’s intimate friend, and the Countess had never 
failed, since the decease of the poet, in her kind and now 
charitable visits to him. Ilere Delécluze often saw her, and 
here they discussed a number of interesting subjects. Fabre 
possessed not only a fine collection of paintings, but great part 
of Alfieri’s books, bequeathed to him, and these were ocea- 
sionally taken down by the Countess, handled with great 
reverence, and attention called to their beauty. 

It would scarcely be fair to extract some of the more lively 
parts of the book, such, for instance, as the picture of Delphino 
Gay, afterwards Madame Ewile Girardin, n aking her brilliant 
recitations at the Abbaye au Bois. Any one who relishes these 
scenes will at once select them. Others may prefer the more 
Jengthy dramatic and literary criticism, the accounts of popular 
parties in religion and politics ; but almost every sort of reader 
will find something to interest in the Souvenirs, even if he fails 
to acknowledge any proofs of remarkable ability or profound 
critical acumen. 








The shower of almanacks which always falls towards tho close 
of the year has just begun. We have received that issued by 
Mr. Thorley, of food-for-cattle celebrity, which, besides a 
calendar and diary, contains a good deal of information which 
is likely to be useful to the farmer, as well as a full report 
of a discussion on cattle condiments, held at the last meeting of 
the Royal Agricultural Society. We have also before usa rather 
singular publication— Tommy Toddles’s Comic Almenae (Leeds, J. 
Hamer ; London, Simpkin and Marshall)—which appears to be 
the “ Punch’s Almanack” of the district about Leeds. 





From the time of his | 0z't leetnin mite hit t'razor an kill yo.” 


2 ite | t But most of his jokes 
are more like this riddle, which can scarcely be called brilliant -— 
“Whaiz a weshurwoman like Colcroft, thangman? Coz ther 
boath reglar twisturs.” Tommy's work may have some interest 
for the philoiogist; but, as a funny publication, it is rather g 
| failure. 
Messrs. De la Rue and Co. have long been renowned for 
| excellence in the whole range of almanacks, diaries, and pocket. 
books, and their issue for 1865 is in no way inferior to those of 
rier years. The “Red Letter Diary and Improved Memo. 
randum Book,” in two sizes, is a really admirable production, A 
| strong but semi-flexible binding, a large amouut of tabular 
| postal, and political information, printed in blue and red, on beauti- 
ful paper, and a gencral carefulness of finish are their principal 
characteri-tics ; and when one has uamed all these, there arg 
really very few desiderata for a diary remaining. The pocket. 
| books, too, are most elegant as well as really serviceable. Greep 
Russia leather outside and soft green velvet inside form a most 
luxurious combination, and the practical usefulness of the pocket. 
book thus inclosed is quite in prcpoition. <A great fcature, too, in 
the latter is the character of the prepared pencil—not one of the 
clumsy old-fashioned cones of lead, always either bending go as 
t» become useless, or coming out bodily from their holder, but a 
thin sharp spike of hard metal, with which one can wiite as dis 
| tinetly as with the finest pointed plumbago. 
ost-office Directory for the Six Home Counties—Essex, Herts 
| Kent, Middlesex, Surrey, and Sussex. (London: Kelly and Co, 
1862.) Railway extension, express trains, season tickets, and the 
gencral desire to be in two places at once which characterizes 
the present age of hard work alike in business and pleasure, render 
a directory for fifty miles round London almost as essential a 
requirement toa Londoner as that for London itself; and the 
ta-k of supplying the want could not have been undertaken by 
better hands than those of Messrs. Kelly, the compilers of the 
| well-known “ London Post-office Directory.” The work before 
us, Which nearly rivals the latter in size, contains a full direct- 
ory for each of the six home counties—Kssex, Herts, Kent, 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Sussex. A Court and Trades Directory 
for the whole of each county, a street directory for the imme- 
divte suburbs and large towns, and a separate directory for 
each country parish, have been compiled with the same care and 
| aecuracy which distinguish that veritable magnum opus, Messrs. 
Kelly's London Directory. We must not omit, too, to notice the 
distinctness and neatness of the map of each county which is 
| included. 

Messrs. Smith and Elder have added to their half-erown series 
of standard works Holme Lee's well-kuown novel, Against Wind 
and Tide. 
| The Russian Guide to London, by U1. O. Lippeke (Triibuer and 

Yo.). A Russian guide to London is so great a novelty, and so 

thoroughly tells its own tale of a new regime that allows Russians 
to travel, as to deserve notice, if only for these reasons. Pro- 
| bably few Englishmen have realized the Japanese seclusion of the 
Empire under Nicholas, when a passport was a luxury which only 
a rich man could afford to buy, and which even a rich man must 
use interest to obtain. Now there is even a Russian agency in 
London, with directions for the use of travellers, and a manager, 
the compiler of the Guide before us, to give personal advice. 
Concerning M. Lippcke’s book there is not much to say. It is 
partly taken up with a catalogue of the Russian goods at the 
| Exhibition. ‘lhe rest of a not very bulky volume is devoted to 
a few practical lists of objects to be seen, and restaurants and 
shops to be recommended. The arrangement in which Leicester 
| square comes first on the list of squares, and Madame Tussaud’s 
| Wax-works before the National Gallery, has probablv been a 
little haphazard. It is curious, if correct, that there should be 
only one club in London, the Cavendish in Regent street, where 
Russian newspapers are to be met with. But M. Lippcke’s book, 
though fairly good of its kind, does not impress us with the idea 
of any more special knowledge than could be gleaned in a few 
weeks. Our object, however, in noticing the work has partly been 
to draw attention to an unpleasant feature which it possesses, in 
common with several other Guides published for foreigners. 
| Under the head “ vall-rooms” (places of amusement), we find 
several which an English gentleman who respects himself would 
never think of visiting. ‘There is not even a hint, such as we 
observed lately in a German Guide of the kind, that places hke 
the Piceadilly Saloon or Kate Hamilton's Supper-rooms are the 
resort only of the demi-monde. We happen to know that the 
wide delusion about English habits that prevails on the Contin- 
ent often induces elderly and respectable men to visit places of 
this sort when they come over to London. The sooner the mis- 
take is corrected the better it will be in every respect for our 
national character. Vice in England is not yet an institution, and 
it consequently lacks the restraints, the decent out-ide, and the 
eraces which can only belong to it where it is recognized as part 


of the social system. Things may be a litile better now; buta 
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ars ago a man who ventured for the first time into one, at | 
f the haunts on M. Lippeke's list, would not have been 
» leave it except under highly disreputable convoy. He 
1 no picture of English life, nothing but a little 
f the crapulous vice and vulgar mirth which are to be met with 
e tums of all great capitals. The amusements and associates 
ie ; Wyndham to the threshold of a mad-house, 


few ye 
Jeast, © 
allowed t 


would have seet 


ed young Mr. } 
Oe ee regerded by the mass of those mea who make the 
Hogarth thought of them when he painted “The Rake's 


nation as 





Pee alish Women of Letters. Biographic il Skete! 8. _By Julia 
Kavanagh. 2 vols. (Hurst and Blackett), Miss Julia Kavanagh 
has just publi-hed what may be regarded as a sequ ‘1 to 

entitled “French Women of Letters.” Having, 


her work : an : 
it appears, succeeded in convincing herself that there are but 
two distinct schools of novels, the Pre neh and the English, 
and that the producers of novels, properly so called, are chietly 
women, she has conceived the idea of * showing h ww fur, for the 
jast two centuries and more, women have contributed to the for- 
mation of the modern novel, in the two great literstures of mo- 
dern times—the French and the English.” The first pari of this 
idea bas already been carried out in the work to which we have 
just referred ; and we have the realization of the second in the 
volumes which are now beforeus. We are sorry that we cannot 
conscientiously praise Miss Kavanagh's work from any point of 
yiew. It is, in fact, a notable sample of the very objectionable 
art of book making. It is not even what it pretends to be, for 
while its tile leads us to expect a survey of the whole of the 
contributions made by women to English literature, it is, in fact, 
confined to the works of ten novelists, «ll of whom have been long 
dead, or, at least, “ have already stood the testof all merit—time.’ 

The ladies selected by Miss Kavanagh are Mrs. Behn, Miss 
Fielding, Madame D'Arblay, Mrs. Charlotte Smith, Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, Mrs. Inchbald, Miss Mdgeworth, Miss Austen, Mrs. Opie, 
and Lady Morgan. Miss Kavanagh gives us a brief biographical 
sketch of each of these Jadirs, together with just such an 
analysis of the plot of her principal works, accompanied by 
copious extracts and occasional criticism, as we are in the habit 
of meeting with in several literary journals at the present day. 
The application of this mode of treatment to the works of Miss 
Bumey, Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Austen seems to us to pro 

duce an eflect more curious than edifying. Nor are Mi-s 
Kavanagh's powers of criticism such as to add materially to our 
appreciation of the novels on which she has undertaken to com- 
ment. Take, for instance, the following remarks on one of the 
characters in Miss Austeu’s “ Northanger Abbey :’—* Isabella's 
brother, Mr. ‘Vhorpe, is a masculine variety of the same species of 
hollow, selfish talkers. But he is a boaster, which partly redeems 
him, for boasters have a sort of breadth and imagination, and he, 
for one, has talked himself into a half belief of his horse’s spirit 
and vivacity. There is really an air of good faith about him 
which cannot be all assumed. We really do think that he 
believes in the speed and wickedness of that slow horse 
of his, and that, when he entreats Catherine not to be 
frightened if she sees him dance and plunge a little at 

first setting off, he expects that exhibition of liveliness and 
vigour. There is a sort of tenderness, too, in his declaration, 
‘He will soon know his master. Te is full of spirits, playful as 
can be, but there is no vice in him!" ‘That Miss Kavanagh is, 
however, capable of higher flights than this, is sufliciently proved 
by the following fine passage, which occurs in her review of Miss 
Edgeworth's works :—* Perfect truth is the attribute of God. 
Science, unless in her lower walks, has it not. ‘To soar is to 
wander, and often to err. Common minds take common errors ; 
great minds have their own—few, but glaring to others, to them- 
selves invisible. By its current of truth, we may know genius. 
Shakespeare, the greatest of all who wrote, is the truest. We 
have learned to test human nature by him, because, great 
though he is, his is of the two the easier book. He stands be- 
yond all poetry and all verse, as truth made visible to the power 
of genius.” Theze noble remarks are introduced épropos of a 
statement in one of Miss Edgeworths’ novels, that propinquity 
is the cause of many marriages; concerning which view 
Miss Kavanagh is good enough to observe that “it is 
a fact, a stubborn fact, and Miss Edgeworth’s enthusiasm never 
allowed her to forget facts.” A few pages later we find the 
same authoress charged, somewhat inconsistently, with habitual 

perversion of art and truth,” arising from her invariable 
practice of twisting the circumstances of her story so as to make 
them subservient to the moral which she designed to inculeate. 
If Miss Kavanagh is careful of the reputation which she has 
already acquired, she will do well, not only to confine herself to 
novel-writing for the future, but also to attempt to return, as far 
as possible, to her earliest manner. 
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The pamphlets of last week are not very numerous. Among 
them is a Report of the Lands of Tasmania, compiled from 
the official records of the Survey Department of that colony. 
It consists almost entirely of mere lists of the occupants of farms, 
with deta‘ls of the size and price of their respective holdings. 
We gather, however, from the introductory remarks that the area 
of land under cultivation in 1861 was about 248,000 acres, and 
that thirteen and a half millions of acres still remain at the dis- 
posal of the State, more than half of which are available for 
agricultural purposes. An enthusiastic gentleman, named M. 
Gustave Fiédérix, has published a short account of the banquet re- 
cently given to Victor Hugo by the publishers of “ Les Misérables” 
at Brussels. He speaks of the affair as % une manifestation 
grandiise et charmante,” and characterizes his own work as a 
* rapide et pid'e exquisse Mun tableau coloré, lumineux et touffu.” 
He gives a verbatim report of the speeches which were delivered 
on that oceusion, together with a complimentary little sketch of 
each of the speakers. Cuassell’s Illustrated Family Almanac is 
principally rewarkable as containing a summary of the events of 
the past year, from October, 1861, to the end of August, 1862, 

We have received the October number of the North American 
Review (Boston: Crosby and Nicholls), which is, as our readers 
are probably aware, the leading literary review of the United 
States. Its articles are both shorter and slighter than those 
which we meet with in our quarterlics. We may notice a good- 
humoured review of Mr. Trollope’s book on North America, 
the writer of which, while fully admitting that “ Yankee 
peculiarities are prominent and disagreeable enough,” informs 
us that, “distasteful as they are, there is no denying the 
fact that they are bred of pure English blood, and are the 
natural result of true English character transplanted to 
a virgin soil.” The most remarkable article in the number 
is one on “The Character of the Rebellion, and the Conduct 
of the War.’”” The writer, while urging the prosecution of 
the war with the greatest possible vigour, and asserting that 
the North “could not refuse to fight without dishonour, and 
cannot fail of victory without subjugation,” states most dis- 
tinetly that the abolition of slavery is not the cause or object of 
the contest. That it has ever been represented as being 80, is 
owing toa device of the South, who see in such a representation 
the best means of ensuring unanimity on their side. He quotes 
the opinion of “an educated and intelligent colonel of a regi- 
ment which had sven hard service,” to the effect that, if it were 
once understood that the war was for the emancipation of the 
negro, and not for the defence of the constitution, three-fourths 
of the Northern army would lay down their arms. He con- 
demns the President’s recent proclamation, cn the ground that 
“he has no power to emancipate the slaves, even of rebels.” At 
the same time, he “is in favour of the organization and arming 
of negro regiments and brigades, if the time has come when 
they can be made available without detriment to the public 
service.” “ Whatever of emancipation,” he says, in conclusion, 
“comes by the most vigorous prosecution of the war, will come 
without any violation of constitutional obligations, and without 
any revolutionary measures on our part; and we do not object 
to it. We are persuaded that there wiil be quite as much of it as 
the country can provide for, and this, without any necessity for 
the reconstruction of our institutions, which it is idle to suppose 
can be done in a peaceable manner.” ‘the article is, in every 
respect, worth reading. 


DOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE 


WEEK 

Church Questions, Historical, and Moral Reviews, by Joseph Parker, D.D. (John 
Snow).—The O'Donowhae, by Charles Lever. (Chapman aud Hall).—Seotland under 
iter Farly Kings, by Ek. W. Robertson. (Edmonstone and Douglas, Edinburgh).—A 
Sehool Atlas of General and Descriptive Geography, by A. Keith Johuston, (W. 
Blackwood and Sons).—PFour Years in British Columbia and Vancouver's Island, by 
Commander R. C. Mayne, RN. (John Marray).—The Student's Guide to the 
University of Cambridge. (Deighton, Bell, and Co,, Cambridge) —The Natural 





History of Selborne, by the Rev. Gilbert White, MLA. (Bell and Daldy).—Katie, or 
the Siaple Heart, by D. Richmond. (Beil and Dally).—De Qainey’s Works, Vol. 
Il. (A. and C, Black, Edinburgh).—The Duchess of Trajetto, by the Author of Mary 
Powe’), (Arthur Hall aml Co.)\—The t-Oficee London Directory for 1363. (Kelly 
and Co.) Through Alveria, by the Author of Life in Tuseany (Bentley).—The 
Channings, by Mrs. Henry Wood. (DBentley)—Flindersland and Sturtland, or the 
Inside and Outside of Australia, by William Rt. H. Jessopp, M.A. (Bentley).— 
Macaronéana, by Oetave Delepierre. (Triibner and Co.)}— Problems in Human Nature, 
by the Author ot Morning Clouds Lonugmans).—René Favarger’s Album. (Cramer, 
Beale, and Co.)—Parliameatary Record, Is62.—Edinburgh Review ( Longimans).— 
Geological Observations in South Australia, by the Rev. Julian Edmund Woods, 
—The Child's Story Book. (Gordon, Edinburgh).—Tales from Shakespere 
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by Charles Lamb, (G wdon, Fulinbargh.)—The Functions of Si and Qui, by Gavin 
Humilton. (Gordon, Fdinburgh.)—Vicissitules of Families, by Sir Bernard Burke, 

1L.D. (Lonemans.)—Children’s Sayings, or Early Life at Home, by Caroline 
Hindley Smith, Elder and Co.j—The New Forest, its I'story and its Scenery, by 
John R. Wi Smith, Elder and Co.)—Waterloo, the Downfall of the First 
Napoleon, by George Hooper. (Smith, Eider and Co.)—Journal of a Politieal Mission 
to Afvhanistan, by H. W. Bellew, (Smith, Elder and Co.}—Ten Years in the United 


(Smith, Elder and C+.)—Tatlongbo’s Journey in Search 





States, by D. W. Mitchell. 





(Smith, Elder and Co.)—Stories of Old, by Caroline Hadley 
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free KR. FORD and CO., Patentees, 38 Poultry and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at | 'N , 
’ \ Y: ’ a + eu ies, . I DIN ’ PP , m 
London, E.C. proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 1 = ; i my — ae a = as 
Prt aps A patent process. } and pronounes y Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
HIRTS.--FORD'S Coloured FLANNEL | Ayr = 
SHIRTS. The new Patterns for the present Season Ge: TL E RK , & W arranted. ‘The most varied | Ik J pine - J = : r a ~ - 3 it to l 
are now ready, comprising all the newest designs and riment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, | i 1 vos ane a ; : 
. — ; egy Sees ” 4 sea, | all warranted, is on sale et Ss. BURTON } acipai . 7, © . —_— 
colours, including the anuselue, the most beau ilul HW ted WILLIAM 8. BURTON S, | awd br beac pie : eS 
colour ever produced. Very superior quality, all wool, | “! PYSes that are remunerative ouly because of the large. | °°" © Scone” seaieicniaiaiiietin 
10s. Gd. each, or three for 30s. ; the very best, 12s. 6d., o7 ness of the sales. | roe 3 = ae a 
three for 36s.; and 15s. 6d., or three for 393; also Boys able | D'ss'rt) 6. vrs | WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London 
Flannel Shirts, 7s., or three for 20s, ; 8s., or three for 23s. ; Ivory Handk Kini 8 Kniv’s rn _ —_—_—_——— { 
93., or three for 2s. VDatierns sent to select from on j. per per » | \f 
receiptof Three Stuups. RK. FORD and CO.,, 38 Poultry, ln zon. Dozen. Pair. | U EAL AND SONS EIDER-DOW . 
Loudon, E.c. : — |----- yy Se QUILTS, from 24s.to Ten Guineas. Also Goos 
pore , , | 8. dei s de} os. da down Quilts, from 10s. to 32s. Lists of prices ani! sizes 
" % a als 54-inch ivory handles............ 12 6 0}; 4 3 | seut free by post. : and Son's Ilustiatec ata. 
h IMEMA.—R. FORD and CO.'S Patent 3}-ineh fine i ry handles......0+) 15 0 it 6 1 3 | logue a sy end Pet ‘ d List a at t 
MIMEMA SHIRT, to be worn over a Coloured f-inch ivory balance handles ....) 18 0 140 4 6 | postfree on application to 106 Tottenham Court road, W. 
Flannel Shirt, giving the appearance of Dress, Drices, | 4-in« h tine ivory handles ........) 420,170, 7 3 | 
bs. éd., yy 6d., and 7s. 6d. each. Lilustrated List post 4-inch tinest African ivory handles} 32 0 | 26 6 ll o | per . 
free, . FORDand CoO,, 38 Poultry, London, E.c. Ditto, with silver ferules ..........| 400 | 330)12 6 | IN NE r OR D's PL R i FL UID 
aan Ditto, carved handles, silverterules| 50 0 | 43.0) 17 6 M AGN ESIA has been during twenty-five years 
~ RUPTURES—BY ROY AL LE CTERS PATEN?. Nickel  eleetro-silver ese 50110 | » 6] uly sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
i 2p Be A re W eves eee asi : ‘le emer op bee ted by the Public as the best remedy for 
HITE 8 M< IC MAIN LEV ER Silver handles of any p att MN seee| SHO |] S10 11 O | Acidity of the > sen h, Heartburn, He ei Gr < and 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical aaene betas as a mild Aperient for delicat prsetm 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the eura- | Bone and Horn Handles.—Kuives | " cially for ) ies ond ‘ hile a “lt is 
tive treatment of HERNIA, The use of the steel spring, and Porks per Dozen, s d.js. d s. ad, | prepared, in astate of ‘perfect purity nd uniter atr natl 
so Often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a | White bone handles nnd lino! 86 2 4 only by DINNI FORD a * oO "1n2 N va Hie L sti 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the | Ditto balance handies...... a al ollie 1 I oulion 00 d sold by ; ir me table Che ~ovil oe oe 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- | Black horn rimmed shouk 7 0 i 0 | the wo a ee 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with | Ditto, very strong riveted h nai 5 90 ; o | _ 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, se Seneand whcekk te f aa k es 9 ee 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular @ largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives! yaO,_LOWAY’S P orp ei ' 
sus Se tak, tank te Yeas tebiah enunes O06 to Oe ond forks, tn cases and otherwise, aud of the new plated Hi er ov Ar’s . ILLS- + Ne pe : 
- 7 : “ 2 al * “ ers, LIeTers.—— .N« oust s. So CHied, iis been Sal 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two to arise trom foul blood or a guilty conscience. When 


inches below the hips being sent t» the Manufacturer, pes COVERS and HOT WATER | the tirst is the origin, the aflicted may be cheered by the 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, London. DISHES in every material, in great variety, and | kuowledge that a course of Holloway's Pills will dissipate 
is. Gd., and 31s. Gd.; postage, | Of the newest aud most recherché patterns, are on show both cause and etfect. Many nervous invalids of long 
1s. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; poste at WILLIAM 8. BI EOS S. Tin dish covers, 7s. Gd. duration have atfuided the most remarkable recoveries 
1s.8¢, Umbilical ditto, 42s.,and 52s. 6d. ; postage, 1s. lad, | the set of six; block tin, Sd. to 35s. Gd. the set of six, | Uder these purifying Pills; they have assuaged sufferings 
Post-oflice orders to be ade payable’ to pe ey White. | ¢legant modern patterus, 39s. 9d. to 69s, the set: Britannia | & the severest character, and steadily restored the 
Post-oltice, Piccadilly. metal, with or with out ai. -plated handles, £3 11s, to | “Mlicted to comfort, confidence, and health, after change 
NEW PATENT £t) Ss. the set of five; electro-plated £9 to £21 the set o, | &! climate aud every other means had aigneliy 1 fuiled. 
four; block tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy Holloway’s Pills renew the lost appetite, and conduct 


7 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAVS, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated digestion Without permitting those feelings of fulness, 


&c., for VARICOSE VEINS. and all cases of | 00 nickel, full size, £9, | flatuleucy, distension, faintuess, aud palp:tation, which 


WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, ‘ ae j seem to threaten instant death to te timid sndon 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, yy iliiaM S. BURTON'S GENERAL | tecble 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price ds. 6d., 





Single Truss, lés., 21s 






de 























NOTHING IMPOSS SIBLE— 


FURNISHING Ih —— ERY CAtTA- 

7s. Gd., 108., aud 16s each; postage, 6d. LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It contains 
WHITE, Manoracrvrer, 228 Piccadilly, Lon London. upwards of 500 Mlustrations of his iilimited Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver aud Bri- AOU Phe greatest and most useful invention of the day, 

> : , | annia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, | + QUA AMAKELLA.—Messrs, JOHN GOSNELL and 

ARR'S LIFE PILLS will keep } people Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- pieces, K — oe | Co, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 


itehen Ranges, 
in vigorous health and make them cheerful and Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Closes. | public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores 


hearty. They are unrivalled for the cure of sick head- 
, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Sson ond | the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what 
ache, ty loss of appetite, impurities of the | Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet b wel- age. The Aqua Amarelia has none of the properties of 
~y¥ ft oe mee, | liver, or general de- | ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty | 4¥¢8; it, on the contrary, is beneticial to the system, and 
rangement the system.—Parr's Lite Pills may be | large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford stre vet, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and when the hair is ouce restored one application per month 
— CA any jintisine bg boxes, 1s. 1id., | 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New. | Wl keep it in perfect colour. 
” y Packets, lle, each. mau mews, Lgudon. | Price Que Guinea per bottle. 
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NDIAN 
COMPANY (Limited 
nstructing Cheap Lines of Comm miecation in 
For ae eding Railwe no Sage ptel, according to 
Tua umstances, to Cattle or Locomotive power, 
) Shares of £5 each 
) Shaves of £5 each, 


HE 









000,000, in 200, OF 
— £250,000, in 5V,0) 
> DinecTORS. 
Chairman, 


BoaRD of 

sir Maedon: ald - yhenson, 
st Indian Railway. 
wor Gene ral James Alexan ler, C.B 


Director of the 


(Rengal Tors 


Artillery), late Saperiut ndent of the Gun-Carriage 
Department, Bengal Presidency. 
late of Caleutt 


Allan, F'sq., 
— sJ aries, KE “4 late 
= ry Brockett ., late Me smbe 1 
' ses ~ ally Sydenham. 


f M: udras 
of Council, 





Messrs. Finlay, 


. ter H. Campbell, Esq 
London.) 
Cardwell, sq 

», Bombay ; 
uae M Gene 


Messrs, 
and Thomas Cai 
James Green, 


Cardwell, Parsons, and 
Iwell and Co., London.) 
oral Charles late Madras Een 


y Leith, Esq., Chairman, Eastern Ben al 





Railway Co. . 
Sir John Spencer Login, late of the 
he Matthewson, Messrs. May, 
London and ‘ al 
‘orton, aq, late Advoeate-Gene 
tor of the Madras and Great Sout 


Hon. E.1.C, 
Matthews 
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lof Madras, 





nvs. 
ight Honourable William A Rose, Vsy., 


Mayor of London. 
; AvpitTo J. A. Franklin, Esq. 
SoLiciTo i ssrs. o shfields and Newman. 
Paoxers—Messrs. J. and « Whitehead, 8 Moorgats 
street, Lo Mt m, EC 
Daxxers —The London and ¢ 
Geor 





munty Bank, 
> Berk 





ENGINEERS—=Sir ¢ harles Fox 
CoMMITTEES IN INDIA 
CALCUTTA 

The Hon. J. N. Bullen, Member of Couneil, and 
Presifent of the Chamber of Commerce. (Messrs. 
Kettlewell, Bullen, and Co.) 

The Hon. William Maitland, Member of 
Vice-President of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Mackillop, Stewart, and C. 

H. Knowles, Esq. (Messrs. George Henderson and Co.) 

C. H. Browne, Esq. (Messrs. Jardine, Skimmer, and Co.) 

D. B. Clinker, E Agent of Commercial Bank of India 


Council, and 















TRAMWAY 
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Jamaica, 


Campbell, 


ASSURANCE CORPORA- |! 


and Marine Assurances 
l 


L AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Fleet street, London. 


| ONDON 
4 TION, for Fire, Life, 











Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. Invested Assets, £5,000,000, Annual Income, £195,000 
Offiees—No, 7 Royal Exchange, and 7 Pall mall Profits divided every fifth year. : 
r ifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured, 
Sou TU AUSTRALIAN BANKING : r muses added to Policies at the five Divisions 
COMPANY. of Py tit which have hitherto been made amount 


| Ci cvtiew £5,500,000, 


r, 1847.) 
I upon Ade- 


Incorporated by Royal Charte 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS iss 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection, Every 
ion of Banking business is conducted with Vi 
teria, New South Wales, and the other Australian | For Prospectuses 
Colomes, through the Company's Avzents, } ay ly to the 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


Premiums 
mber of the present 
Division of Profits, which 
‘clmber, 1sG4. 


' Policies on the Participating Scale of 
effected on or before the 31st of D 

| year, will share in the 

| will bo made up to the 





next 
sist D 
and Forms for eff 
ACTUARY, at 





ting Assurances, 
the Society's Office, Fleet street, 





WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 













London, 54 Old Broad street, F.C 
- October, 1562 
MERSEY DOCKS ESTATI! LOANS OF MONEY. 
. . “wy ‘wee ran y IK Pp y ir 
(PE MERSEY DOCKS and THAR | Pe IMPERIAL BANK, 
BOU n BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that | (Limited 
they are w to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the | 6 Lothbury, London. Capital, £3,000,000, 
security of t oq~ at the The ae % pereent. per) Current accounts opened with all persons properly 
titel r Pertods 0 hree, ive, or Seven strodueed, an erest al ‘ - : - - 
or arrangements may be made for longer terms balances . nd interest allowed ou minimum monthly 
a ption of the lenders, Interest Warrants for th ‘ ; vw dell ii a : 
whe tama—pesethe beltqeutl «hag agg A : Mo y se leposit, at call, or for fixed periods, 
Board in Liverpool, or in Lone issued with the | ~ De of 2] it ' , , 
“ “gee eas t of £10 and upwards rec ed from the publie. 
Bonds, All offers to be — ) Gronck J, JEPPER Investments made, and sales eff Lin. alldeseriptions 
sox, Esq., Treasurer, Dock office pool. of British and Foreign securities 
Ly Order of the Board, | The Rant = , 
e ink takes « re of « ties to les Keep 
JOHN HARRISON, Seeretary | in weounts receives divideuls al , rel ees aon h 
Dock office, Liverpool, 8th September, 1562 and Foreign funds, payable in the United Kingdom, tree 
= s 7 _ — of comission, 
_— P-. ammipny A D. 1844, | Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued to all parts 
(BEAT BRITAIN MUPUAL LIFE | of tie voit 
Tt ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | The ageney of country and foreign Rae iks undertaken, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 and 26 Vict. und every other deseription of banking business wans- 
cap. 74. acted, Rh. A. BE NTHAM Manager. 
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M.A. Pillans, Eeq., Agent of Indian Freehold Land | 
Association. | 
Henry Bolden, Fsq., Chief Engineer of Calcutta and 


South-Eastern Railway. 


alfour amd Co.) 
and Co., of the Calcutta 
Railway. 






and South-Eastern 











Mapras 

J. .. Norton, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Supreme Court of 

Madras 

Wi ({rbuthnot, Esq. (Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co.) 

R Esq. (Mes Binny and Co) 

I wyn, Esq., Awent of Madras Railway. 

‘ uray, beg 

Bomwpay. 
hor as Pars 1 _E 1 ‘ 3t Ca lw ! uw ! i 
and ¢ 
The Hon, M. HS Member of Cou te, (M 
Ritebie, Stuar 1 Co 
SFI M.S ' 
Ors M I.ond oa 
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The wing Res o ‘ } i 2M 
Shareholders, held at the Loud i i 1 Friday 
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ADan, Psq.; Charles J. Braine, E=q. 
1 | 





* Alexander H,. Car ; Thomas Cardw 
t MejorG ral Ch + Green; John Fa 
Leith, Fs sir John neer I n: James Matthe 
son, Esq.; G t hsy Right H 
\ A. Rose. 

Pan That G Smith, Esq., and J. A. Pra kl I t 
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th ind Direct r tl at | ut 

1 they have devoted tot rests 





MACDONALD STEPHENSON, Cl 
M. RLSCOTT, Sé 
Hue GREAT EASTERN 
COMPANY 


RALLWAY 








FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCI 
Sbock. 
The Great 1 tern Railway Company pr red t 
ve apy tions fo m f ! pwa 
Stock, hear a tixed I’reies ul ti 
hh F fpar 
Ay ati - t 
to the under l ‘ ‘ ore 
bh. OWENS 
Bishopsgate Terminus, N r, Lote 


WitniamM Henry Dre <sox, Exsq., Chancellor House, - —— 
Tunbriige Wells, Chairman. patentee ARE, UNAVOLDABLI 
Tuomas R. Davisex, Esq., 2 Roy i Exchange-buildings, | Every one hit efore Provide against them. 


RK AIL WAY 
ASSURANCI 


3 fur Sums from 


PASSENGERS’ 
COMPANY 
£100 to £1,000, 


Deputy Chairman, res 


This Society is established on the tried and approved 
q Grant Policic 


principle of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumu 
lated for the exelusive benefit of the members, under their | 
own immediate superintendence aud control, The profits | 
are divided annually An Ann 
101 Cheapside, B.C. C. T.. LAWSON, See DI 


Assur pg 


st 
ALL KINDS 
nal Payment of £5 secures £1,000 in ease of 


ATH by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of 


again 
ACCIDENTS 01 





‘UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | £6 to the Assured while latd up by injury. 
i 6 ee 1 F . ’ Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information, to 
Threadneedle street, London. the PuovixciaL AGENTS, the Booxtne CLERKS, att 






,a Profits of this Society will be divided in future RAILWAY STATLO or to the Head Office, 61 Cornhill, 
' Ty and Px es will particip at each | London, 4 
er Three Annual Payments of Ir aium have £102,317 have been paid by this Comy COMPEN 


SATION for 56 fatal Cases, and 5.041 ¢ sof Personal 








Polic effected now will participate in Fou Injury. 

Eighty per cent., of the Protits, a lit 1 SOLE COMPANY | l lt \ILWAY 
tious contained in the Society's prospect JOURNEY INSURANCE Tiel ing ld } . 

The Premiums required by thi i all t PRINCIPAL STATIONS 
your ives are lower than in many Eaapowered by S] il Act of Parliament, 1319 
thie and insurer are fully pa ~ ; 7 : . , 

nle Gua ee Fund s add WILLIAM J. VIAN, S uy 
l ler lf t ‘ . . 

No ch fu ry nt M rin y Ye nee : : “ - . = 
maury or ‘ the United Kingdom, NY OBTH - EASTERN RAILWAY. 

Pol Sta 3 paid by Oitice. } 4 DEBENTURE STOCK 

I vy be obtained at the Office in Threal rhe D are prepared to ive Applications f 
; i t the A at \ uts of the ¢ wy's FOUR PER CENT. DE 

BENTURE STOCK, the Dividends or Interest upon 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actu a have priority of pay the dividends or in 
8 i r stock I in the Company 
MrHE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON | same #s the interest upou mortga 
PINE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Phe s ? 1 be registered wit tany exnense to ap 
i ‘ “4, ‘ au it I i late ov whi i 
Invested Funds. £1 350 000, Company ives the m il will be paid halt 
lon I 1 Ist J i md] J 
SIn JOUN MUSGROVE, I ‘ ‘ laus t ‘ \ t 
Puen T 1 Was 1 S ! ' ume § 
Lr. b ‘ s t m upona 
4 Esq \ iM } ' u i t 
ca. B bsy.. MAI I nb M bisq A stat 
Huch C. EB. 4 lers, Esq haa 3M I Applica be addr l nu signed, 

MP ~ ‘ N ! 1. CLEGHORN, 8 tars 
Sir Win. P. de Bathe, Bart.} 3B Work. r. 1902 a Ce 
Her vs kiss W ' N Lt ) 

1 3, Esq . it ks ‘ rr : ’ 7¢9 
tome ies - , fey HWoOL SHLP.—THE rHAMES 
I 1s D Fire | ; - MARINE OFFICERS TRALNING SILL © Wo 

, , . - CESTER Lor tf Blackwall, is n Lby a ¢ 
‘ U ' nd 
! £32 882. ' J.oudon Shipowners, Merchants, and Capta 


- £61 833. | in five years 
‘£29951 ; 
In 1860 0 £313:726; n B. l . 
they v “360130. mon ; ‘ RM a 
£46 405 vid £2'500 000 ud C. H. Chambers, Esq., 4 Mincit e, Et 


JOWHN ATKINS, 1 Ss tary 





1 l 
PRITANNIA LIFE 


ASSURANCI . | fora , winap iP Ae, SN 
ul I $ ad spect es 
COMPANY. t Special Act of Parlia Sey Nor prtcates ““ * ‘ , 
nt. 4 Viet po — , 
. , W. M. BULLIVANT, Hor. Seeretary, 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCTATION 19 Londot t, B.C, 
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JOREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL TOTICE.—A TANGLED SKE IN, by | dust 
d 4 PARCELS SERVICE to all parts of the World | > ALBANY FONBLANQUE, jun. Now wy, in Threc 7 
Regularity, speed, economy, safety, pun stuality. } Vois.,at all the Libraries. : 
EUROPE. .| — London : Tinsley Brothers, Catherine street. eluding 

| 


France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, Denmark, 


UU —V—_—_—ononcmm | OF G@ 





On the 12th of De rember, cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., will be 














g Prayers for the use of Children, 


published, elegantly bound in eloth, Price 4s, gg 
¢ 


1D) BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER 


mposed wholly of the Words of 





Cuvrcn, Ly aPunsaas 











Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern Italy | London: W. Kexrand Co., Pat ernoster 
DAILY. published, the Volume of | 2 ster ae 
Spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, . > “pw ¥ ok dt. . ; v : Shiela 
Grevee, Syria, Turkey, THRICE MONTHLY. PPHE ART-JOURNAL for 1562, in which | : ee * cor oo Rin TOWN ay 
Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterrancan, WEEKLY. is comprised upwards of ONE THOUSAND | Su 14 one a ready, the VOLUME for Lig 
ASTA Ww + Peed ENGRAV ames, : hostel A Bone We — pe Ep ins roya “ ~~ “a fusely Mustrated, price Is, Gd. 
a . ena ~ he and foreign countries exhibited at the 4 tis periodical has now completec 3 
Persia, India, Coston, Straits, Burmah, China, Japan, EXHIBITION. It is a volume well worthy to be | cire vinta m exte and hone ae fin ry 7 Bs 
Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. placed on the drawing-room table, and is suitable for pre- | the public press, as well as to receive the favour —_ 
AFRICA. sents at this festive season. It also contains Twenty-four | approbation of many who are actively engas ane eri 
Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, WEEKLY. Line Engravings, which include twelve of J. M. W. Tur- | the homes of the poor. The volume tor 1a¢ “yA Visiting 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape, | ners principal works, ete.; Iustrated Articles on Rome twelve large full-page pictures, and @ variety uM 
Algoa Bay, Natal, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. | and her Works of Art; Ex: ‘amples of the Works of British | engravings, by Gilbert, Anelay, Huard, Nic ‘ie 
AMERICA. Artists, and on the International Exhibition; an Essay | other artists. Its papers are written in the simpleg 
United States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. on the Products of Industrial Art, by John Stewart; the | } guage, and designed to meet the wauts of the inet 
Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, Medieval Court, by Charles Boutell, M.A. ; Notes on the | cated among the labouriug classes. They incase 
Tabamas, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, River Plate, Pictures and Scuipture, by J. Beavington Atkinson ; | rous subjects well adupted to instruct and edity, hee 
MONTHLY. . Notabilia of the Exhibition ; ete., ete. | things temporal and spiritual ; to comfort and strengthen 
West Indies, N. and S&S. Pacific, California, British With the Part for Janvary, 1863, will be given Three | the poor and tempted ; and to make the ¢ ittager’s home 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGUTLY, Line Engravings, the Cont innation of the Tlustrated | in every respect happier and More prosperous, g, 
AUSTRALASIA. Catalogue of the International Exhibition, and Articles thing is provided for every member of the family for 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, King George's Sound, | & several important subjects. | facher a his ag and wee — f and her litde Ones: & 
Swan River, Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. | *,* The December Number, price 2s. 6d., now ready. gmt ee ‘ie be ne hen bates ae 
Shipping in all its branches by fleetest Clippers and London: James 8, Virree, 26 Ivy lane. the following, which will serve to show Gnaee Lt po 


Screw-Steamers. Passages engaged, baggage shippe d, | — and cor 

insurances effected. For latest day of registry and tariffs | N’ > X “se 
apply at 23 Regent street, S.W. : Chaplin's, Regeut circus,  CIEN riF Ic REC ORD of the E XH | ~ nd i 
W.; 150 Leadenhall street K.C. BITION (Practical Mecbanic’s Journal), Part [1., | &? in a 





reve a* wap > . D emt y 2s., ntains :—Astronomical Instru- 
WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, eet ver in temntoe DDL ERE RAS.£¢, &e. | Osster 
Established 26 years. —Instruments connected with Light, by Profs »ssor J | man’s © 











Cienk Maxwet, F.RS.L. and E.—Physical Apparatus, | 











CH RISTENING PRESENTS | by the Rev. Professor Havemrox, ¥-T.C.D.. F-R8.— | Sane 
IX SILVER. Measurement of 'Time—Clockwork—Horology, by — : 

| » ERS = 3, b « ‘OTeS80 Gu oo 

MAPPIN BROTHERS’ | Meseo, F.RS.A..—Bells, by the Rev. Professor Hac = ome 


PRESENT! rox, F.RS—Mnusical Instruments, by Kowp. F. Row- 
PRURERSS | RAULT, LL.D., P.S.A., &.—Electi ical Instruments and 
raph Apparatus, by C. W. Semens, F.RS., 


STERLING SILVER CHRISTENING Garden 
have been made and designed expressly for the opening 
of a West-end branch of their City establishment, 67 
and 68 King William street. Rifliney Machine, and 60 Woodcuts, 

Established in Sheffield A.D. 1810. : ‘ cee “— hill — Pr | topics ; 
Silver Cups, beautifully chased and engraved, £3, London: Longman and Co., Ludgate hill — Pro- | basis of 
£3 10s. £4, £5, £5 103. each, according to size and | Prietor's Offices, Offices for Patents, 47 Lincolns = Next 











portion 








| Trenches, Down a Coalpit, The Two Coachmen, 


ing, On the 


rene 
nprehensiveness of the work. Ofa sient 
ay be mentioned:—The London Cabman, Ade 
Brickfield, The Watereress Girl, Tue Bible in the 
Seller, The First Day in the Quarry, The Pa 
ottage, The Railway Porter, Reaping aud Gleap. 
Other Side of the World. Of 4 Politics. 
ical or domestic kind, interesting to artisans op; 
t families :—Out of Work, Machiuery, Labour sng 
Wazes, Use of Money, Post-ottice Savings Banks, 
to Mothers, Hints on He: alth, Children’s Food, 
Vegetables, Rabbit Keeping. There will also be 






1 many othec narratives and papers of Popular 
_E.—Mlustrated by Plate Ens raving of Orduance interest, written in a practical and Christian spirit, Que 


of the paper is espe ‘cially devoted w eo 
and evangelical truth is made throughou: ¢ 
instruction, 

year it is proposed to publish a series of chapter on, 


pattern. Fields, W.C. under the title of * Tae Cottage at the Firs" desery 
Silver Sots of knife, fork, and spoon, in eases, £1 1s. ——_ onan a = warns of the incidents and duties of the ordinary life g 
£1 10s., £2, £2 1s,, £3 35., £4 ds, RAMER, BEALE, — AN D W OOD'S ; Ss, | labouring man, and intend ed to show in rane i 
Silver Basiu and tema iu handsome cases, £1 a MUSICAL ALBUM for 1862-3. Fdited by RENE | way how the cottager’s humble lot may be rendered ug. 
£6 ts., £8 8s., £10 10s. FAVARGER, and suberbly I lustrated by Biandard. ful and happy. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ WEST-END HOUSE The cover is richly embossed and printed in gold and | Rerrerovs Tract Society, 56 Paternoster row; al 


colours. The Album contains Vocal, Instrumental, and | ali Book 
No. 222 Recent STREET. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS vinp rr NecEssARY, IN CON- ConTests. 























taste and means of every parelutser. owing are | Tq Helle Alicmande Rene Favarger 


Leon ni 





before published, . | \ ACMILLAN'’ 
we No. XXNXVIIL., for December, 1502, is now realy 


»ksellers. 


wits Danee Music, speciatly written for the work, and never | —____ 





MAGAZINE 


















1685. iy the i v. Prine pal Tailoch 


IX.—Laneashire Distvess aud the Present Modes d 


SEQUENCE OF NUMEROUS MISTAKES, TO ANNOUNCE THAT | py , Ito age 
THEY ARE IN NO WAY CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FIRM CFCOUSO ..eeercces ga sano- Rene Favarger | Pte One Shilling, 
sige — arent pica esate — van i a ea Les Enfants de Paris Quadrille ...... Leon Leoni | I ate a7: a wont ‘e. By the Elie 
QUEEN'S PLAT AND < UTLERY WORKS, The eae mS 1ime H : er ag and Discipline in Lite - ar . vs ue El . 
SHEPELELD. is Sound mg ...... Balled.... +. MW Balfe | IL.—The Water-Babies : a Fairy Tale for . anes 
; Rondo Pelka........ Pianoforte . Lefebure Wely By by Rev, —_ p sley, Author of “Wes 
I URNISH YOUR HOUSE) Happy Sripeeuae Vocal Duet tene Favarger | 47 _yinenes’ or Sunken’ Rocks John Raf 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT The Spinning W heel Song ...... - Henry Smart | -—Vinesazo; or, Sunken B By John Rafi 
E's lt Deux Romances ..«. Pianoforte. Stephen Heller | Author of’ “Lorenzo Benoni,” “ Doctor Aw 
D E A N | L’ Avalanche ......0- Galop...... Leon Leoni touio, ke. : baa 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING | The Angel Guide.... Song ....++..! Rene Favarger | Chap, 1s—Whatshallhe bo? == 
WAREHOUSES, | Yvonne ......0+-- +» Polka Mazurka.. Rene Favarger | — 18—Barnaby pitches into it, aud settes 
belle Italienne .. Polka ........e. eon Leoni | © question. 
DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. |)" thee, aiid | aie Leon Leont = | ——_chah, 19—Turinese Sithoucttes, 
. stablished A.D. 1700, | an eoecseses ee Vocal Duect...... WM Balfe IV.—The seh < Great EF - ee ion, By the Auth 
+ vrK 7 r i sches Volks- — alifax, Gentleman.” 
D BAS E'S TABLE CUTLERY ’ "hare . inated = - ~A ianoforte ..+«+.. Polyderede Vos V.—Dex , 1si2. Two Sonnets. By Syduey Dol 
celebrated for more than 150 years, remains un- | Over tie Silvery Like il Duet .... WV Wallace | Vi—An ze neriesn Protectionist. By L lie St 
rivalled for quality and cheapness. is most | The Na sme of Him I | VIT.—Ne shoot s Sword. iy As mes Stric kland. 
extensive and complete, attordin ted to the i ee Rene Favareer | Vill. . za Story of the Covenant 





some of the prices for [vory-handled Knives—each blade | Ponee Alice 


« Rene Favarger 





being of the best steel, bearing our name, and War- | Pay is Breaki 












Retief. 





















































ranted :— Task F inlandaise.... + - Leou Leoni *,* Volumes I. to VI. are now published, handsome} 
3. djs. djs. dls. 5. dy "ale & him, ah! the — : bound in cloth, price 7s. Gd. each. 
Table Knives, per doz..... [L1 0'16 o/19 0/23 0/25/29)3 igh were vain Song «++ © Gounod MACMILLAN aud Oo... abridge; and 23 Henriett#&n 
l Polonaise Vinnofort Tene Favarger | 
Dessert ditto 2 on reat ct ct ss } - page Ag go INNOLOTUC oo 200s scene avarger ovent garden, London. 
; . ‘ |g : al ol She was a Maid o all books Ss, hewsnne t the railway 
Carvers, Joint, } Y pair, ae $6156 6 6 7 € H11 ReMi ihinee .... BOG ocsadcasac: Oh Sas Sold by allt ok ellers, wewstn on, and at the rail 
> > | ‘The Village Bells ring 2 —— 
I = -CTRO-PLATED SPOON ND | | Merrily ......00+- Bridal Song .... C J Hargitt THE CORN THIL 1 MAGAZINE 
FORKS. The best manufacture, we i sane d,} St. Antony.......0-- Polka .ccoseees « Leon Leoni s 4 MAG AAINE 
strongly plated, Every Article stamped with our mark, | pairer than the Morn- No. 36 (for DECEMBER) is now ready, J 
and guaranteed, a | DEE ceccimicen ewes Sng ..ees...+. C Gounod ONE SHILLING, with Four Hlusirations, 
Pipoe. } Brannp.| Kine's. Lary | Danse de Robert le : e 4 CONTENTS -— 
Diable.....oe.seeee Pianoforte Duet Rene Favarger. | Romors. (With Two Illustrations.) 
See'nd! oa a 7 Price 21s. Chapter XXVII.—The Young Wife. 
pulity * = : -_ ‘i : Cramer, BEALe, and Woon, 201 Regent street. n et aE a . 
—S ee rei! -—- X- > - ” ae AA Aboment o rump, 
Tabtespoons p. doz] 33°06 | 40 | | PAPER AND ENVELOPES. — The XXXU—Frait is Seeds 
abieSpoons p.dozt + 3 1 OS a P ae at a a2 ¢ it is Seed. 
Table borks i 310 | 38 | cilss | Cheapest and Largest Sto k in the Kingdom. XXX11.—A Revelation. 
DD oort Works “a 23 0 | 99 | 13 | 40 | Ovders over 20s. carriage paid to the country. npaigning with ¢ G ral Poy 
are on ne 2 ww! + | ae ampai e 3 ope. 
Dessert Spoons ,, 24.0) 39 | ; #6) 42 ] m Per ream, Per ream. dabout Papers.—No. 26. Dessein's. 
Te aXpoons % 146 1 18 32 | 25 Useful ae Note...‘ react das gh 3 0d | rhe Small House at Allington. (With an Tiastracet 
: , > y Super thick ditto... py Hooks, 20 4 per thapter X.—Mrs. Lupex and Amelia Roper 
EANK and CO’S NE WwW TL LUS:- | Large Bine Ditto... doz., or 218 per gross. a XL—Social Life. ' 
J TRATED CATALOGUE and priced FURNISH. | Foolseap Outsides... 6s Bordered Note, 5 quires for a XIL—Lilian Dale becomes a Butterfly. 
ING LIST may be hal ou application, or post tree, This | Seraon Paper.......4s Od Is, or 3s Od per ream, Reflections on my Daughter's Marriage. 
List embraces the leading articles from all the various | Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 6d per 100, or | The Prisoner of Spezzia. 





departments of their establishment, and is arranged to | ts Hid y r thousand. we 

facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. It com. | 4s 6d per 1,000, or 10,600 for 40s, No charge for stamping | 

prises Table Cutlery, Electvo-plate, Lamps, Baths, | Crests, Arms, or Address, on P. aper or Envelopes. 

Fenders, Fire-irons, Tron Bedsteads dit 

Metal, Co and Brass Goods, ¢ ulinary Utensils, | Dies from 3s. 

Turncry, Brushes, Mats, &e hea We. | PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 


liow lx 
Tenan 





LIreRAt 
trated 
tures 





. Brituania | Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Address | Our Survey of Literature aud Science: 


Blue Commercial Envelopes, | The Story of Elizabeth. Part IV. (With an Tilustra 


jor Richard of Dunstable Ruled his Monks 
ts, and how he Treated his Neighbours. 







URE —Shakespeare’s So 
by John Gilbert. Early English ns. 
of English Laudseape, by Birket Foster 


DEANE AND CO., ).. LONDON BRIDGE — Chancery lane. Price-list p ist free. Trade s ipplied. | Poems by Tum Taylor. The New Forest ne . 


| and & 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. & SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ | Crane. 








A: SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY for Wwe RCESTERSHIRE SAUCE.} Yous 
COUGHS, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affeetions This delicious condime wronounced by Con- North 
of the Throat ant Chest. In Incipient Consumption, | poisseurs Ehis Geliclons concianant, guemewns diene 
Asthma, and Winter Cough, they are uvfailing. Beiog +“ “Ty .* 
free from every hurtful ingres dient, they may be taken by THE aol . ~ CE, 

! te female or the youngest child ; while the ‘ is} prepared sorely Sy LEA one i ERRINS. tle | 
Publis paliners nd Professional Singer will find them |, The Public are respectt ully eautiones igainst worthless | 

imitations, and should see that Lea and PE 


invaluable in allaying the hoarseness aud irritation ine!- ° > . : 
deutal to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. | 













the production of melodivus enunciation. ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. public characters, aud persons of bonevolent inten 


| *,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, | = -y 
Y 


authors, 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. éd., and 10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Kearine, chemist. | Worcester, Messrs. Crosse and BLackWELL, Messrs. 
&e., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by ail | Banctay and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers end 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World, | Qilmen vniversally. } I 


Kavans 


| 
| SCIENCE. 
| 
| 


Velocit 


enery, by John R. Wise, illustrated by 

Mrs. Gordon's Life of Christopher North. 4 
wgh’s English Women of Leiters. Ou I : 
in India, by Mrs. Jolin Speid. Dr. Wall 
Atlantic Sea bed, - 

<n the Existence of Muscles in Plants. 2+? 
yof Light. Alley of Platinum and Irid:cm 
Sarru, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill 





uss’ | (Q7HAT WILL THISCOST TO PRINT? 


is a thonght often occuring to literary mines 
“diate auswer to the inquiry may be o btained 
SpecINEN Book or Tyres, and information 
seut on application, by 


t 


ticmaRD Bargrert, 13 Mark lane, London. 
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rmPo ANT SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 
SUPPLEMENT will be 


given 


A with the “ SPI CTATOLR” of January 3, 1 n 
taining ss 7 Tr rope 
A pICGRAPHICAL — AL SKETCH | 


ROYAL FAMILIES OF EUROPE, 
, Notes on the Budgets of the leading States 
nuation of the article in the 





“Spectator” | 


ormipg & cont - i* 
tant a a Review of Home and Foreign 
L. re, examining and comparing the Circulation of 
Literati agazines, and popular Periodicals in Great 
Books, and the chief countries in Europe. 
———* application for Advertisement space to be ad- 
“ ‘Ps e Publisher, 
] WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





— if 
‘ ition, much enlarged and improved, price, in 
New Fo tl lls. 6d.; or £2 2s. bound in calf, 
WEBSTER'’S 
OMPLETE DICTIONARY, 
C of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by Cuaun’ 
cex A. GooDRICH, Professor in Yale College. 

In announcing this New Edition, the Proprictors desire 
to call attention to the features which distinguish it, and 
to put before those who are in want of such a book the 
points in which it exce!s all other Dictionaries, and which 
render it the best that has as yet been issued for the prac- 

ps ot daily use. 

1 Acearacy of Detinition.—2. Pr munciation Intelligibly 

arked—3. Completeness.—4. Etymology.—5, Obsolete 
os Uniformity in the Mode of Spelling.—7. Quota- | 
tions. 8. Cheapuess. ; 

The volume, containing 1,624 pages, is sold at £1 11s. 6d. | 
in cloth, and will be found, on comparison, to be one | 
of the cheapest books ever issued. In this New Edition, | 
One Hundred and Seventy Paes have been added, with- | 
out ary addition to the price. _ ; 

With. the determination that the superiority of the work 
shall be fully maintained, and that it shall keep pace with 
the requirements of the age and the universal increase of | 
education, the Proprietors have added to this New Edition, 
ander the editorship of Professor Goodrich,— 

A Table of Synonyms.—An Appendix of New Words.— 
Table of Quotations, Words, Phrases, de. 

This Gemiine Edition, the proper f the Author's | 
family, of Webster's Complete Dictionary, is in 4to., 
1,624 pages, with a Portrait of the Anthor, and is pub- 
lished by Longwan and Co, Simpkin and Co., Whittaker 
and Co., Hamilten and Co., Groombridge and Sons, Bell 








and Daldy, A. Hall and Co. Kent and Co., aud Grittia H 
end Co. Elinburgh: Johu Menzies. Dublin: M’Gla- | 
shan and Gill, | 


Please to see that no other Edition is substituted. 

NEW FEATURE—COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
j ITH each Monthly Part of the 

LEISURE HOUR and the SUNDAY AT TIOME 
for 1863 it is intended to issue a beautiful Coloured Plate 
on toned paper. These Pictures, | similes of 
Original Paintings by eminent a 
ted ina style hitherto unatte mptel in connection with 
cheap periodical literature, In considerstion of this new 
feature, the Monthly Parts will be sold 4t Sixpence in- 
stead of Fivepence. The first Part for pe New Year will 
be published on the Ist of February. 

Copies of each Picture, price One Penny, may also be | 
had with the first weekly number of each month, 

The LEISURE HOUR Series for 1863 will consist of 
PICTURES FROM THI: POETS, including The Village 
Biackemith—The Woodman—Napoleon and the Engl 
Sailor, painted by John Gilbert—The burial of 
John Moore—John Gilpin’s Kamou he Retreat 
from Moscow, painted by Nicholson or Cast 
from the Thames—Gibraltar—Giny's Clhurchyard—and 
other subjects of the Series, are in preparation. 

The set of Illustr msin the SUNDAY AT HOMI 
will commence with The Prince of Wales at Machpelah, | 
—painted by Benwell; Luther carried off to the Wart 
burg—painted by Zwecher; The Loss of the Kent East | 
Indiaman, — painted by Weedon. London during the 
Plague—Scenes of Missiouary Adventure—and other 
Pictures, will follow. 

Retaiovs Tract Society, 56 
all Booksellers. 


ingr fa 
sts, will be execn 















Paternoster row ; and 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS FOR 
Tiik SEASON, 


HE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME for} 

1862, consisting of 832 imperial Svo. pages ofinstrue- | 
tive, entertaining, and varied reading, and embellished | 
with a Coloured Frontispiece of the International E 
hibition, and 158 superior Engravings, by John Gilbert } 
and other eminent Artists. The opening tale of the 
ve . “A Life Secret,’is by Mr. Henry Weod, author | 
of “ The Channings,” * Kast Lynne,” &e. Price 6s., in | 
cloth boards. For presents, copies may be « 
elegantly bound, with gilt edges, price 7s. td, and 9s, | 

The SUNDAY at HOME VOLUME for 

1802, ¢ taining 852 pages of Biography, Narrative, Sacred 
Philosophy, Missionary Ineid 
Practical Discourses, Poetry, i Stories for 
the Young, with a Coloured Frontispiece and 157 first- 
elass Engravings, may be had for Six Shillings, in cloth 
styles of binding, price, 

















and Tutere 


boa us; or, in extremely elegant 

#8. Gd. and 9s 

Reuiciovs Tract Society, 56 Paternoster row; and 

all Bookse'lers. 

" _ - - | 
Now ready, | 

Muos. DE LA RUE & CO’S RED- 

LETTER DIARIES and CALENDARS for 1863. 

Pd by es Giarsner, F.RLS. ; in a variety « 

. pocket or the desk. Detailed li-t o 

To be had of all booksellers and stationers 





rappheation.— 





» Pie HOUSEKEEPING 
BUOK: or, FAMILY LEDGER, 
sioaee wae 





onan Ihnproved 
be kept of Inc Hint 
Household Management, Receipts, &e. By Mrs. Hamut- 
7ON, Sve.. cloth, ls. 6d.; sewed, Is. 
London: Betx and Daupy, 1°6 Fleet street. | 









| Rev. Dr. McCavut, Professor of Hebre 





| snituble advice to the 


Thousand, *vo., {s 


Now Realy, (t 
IDS TO FAITH; A Series of 


d logical Essays. By Vari Wi 2s Kd 
re Right Rev. Wa. Tuomsox, D.D., Lord Bisi 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
List Or ConTRIipUroRS 
Rev. I. L. Manset, B.D., Waynilete Profess of Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. 
The Right Rev, Wat. Firzcrearp, D.D., Lord Bis f 


Killaloe. 


ment Exegesis, King’s Coll., London. 


tev. I 





neoln'’s Inn. 

. Groreke Rawrrnsox, M.A., Camden Pr fessor of 

Ancient History, Oxford. 

Ney. Canon Haroiy Baows, B.D., Norrisian Professor 

of Divinity, at Cambridye, 

Right Rev. Wu. Tuomson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Glou- 

cester and Bristol. 

The Very Rey. Joux Exiitcorr, B.D., Dean of Exeter. 
Also, lately published, 

SERMONS PREACHED LIN- 

COLN'S INN CHAPEL. By Wun Tromso, 

D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. ovo. 


in 


| 10s. dd. 


Itt. 


of RELIGIOUS 
By Rev. H. L. Manse, 


Syv, 


The LIMITS 
THOUGHT EXAMINED. 
B.D. Fourth Edition, Post 


7s. tal, 


Iv. 
The HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of 
the TRUTH of the SCRIPTURE RECORDS STATED 
ANEW, with Special Reference to the Doubts and Dis- 
coveries of Modern Times. By Rev. Geone@r Rawiin 
son, M.A. Second Edition, Svo. Mis. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





FOR THE CLERGY AND LAITY, 
Now ready, Seventh Edition, Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

| TNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in 

the BOOKS of MOSES and OTHER WRITINGS 

of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, an Argument of 

their Veracrry. By Rev. J. J. Buus, late Marvaret 
Professor of Divinity, Canbridg< 

Joun Mi 





inay, Albemarle street. 





waviness, illustrative ofthe Scenery, 
we, aud Pine Arts of the Country. 





With Mapsand 600 Ey 
A ‘ } 


chitectur 





C. Coox, M.A., Preacher to the Tion, Society of 


ORLEY 


} 


| 


| 


' 


yal Svo., Was. | 
PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND 
4 HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF GREECE. By 


Canon Wornsworrn. A New and Cheaper Edition 
With an ESSAY on the CHARACTERISTICS of GREEK 
ART, by Gronok Scuanr,, F.S.A, 

“ A standard work of Hellenic lore.”—/ress, 

Also, by the same Author, 

ATHENS AND ATTICA; Notes of a 
Tour, Third Edition, with Maps and Wood 
Bvo, 8s. Gd. 


Joun Murray, 





Albemarle street. 
, price 3s. 6d. 


VISLLATION, 


New Evlition, feap Svo., J 
IDS to PASTORAL 
f consisting of Readings, Prayers, and Seriptur 
Portions, adapted specially to cases of prolonged sickness 
Selected and arranged by the Rev, HL. B. Br 
Rector of St. George, Stamford, 
“The design is excellent.”—Literary Churchman, 
“A useful and sensible work.”"—Clerical Journal, 
“Tt will no doubt be useful to many of the P: 
Clergy who feel « difficulty in extemporizing earnest 
sick members of their flocks.” — 









cua dim. 
London: Brit. and Darny, 186 Fleet street. 


Now ready, the 56th Thousand, post svo., price 7s. Gd. 
YOYER'S MODERN IOUSEWIFE. 
Comprising Receipts for the Economie aud Judi- 
cious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and for the 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALEXIs Soren 
With Ilustrations on Wood, &e. 
“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
and lorder in the kingdom.” —Lancet. 
Also, by the same Author, 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC 
RATOR; or, System of Cookery for the 
Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, Svo., 
London: Simpxin, Marsan, end Co., Stationers’ Hall 
court, 


Kitchens of the 
rth, 


Lis, ¢] 


Second Edition, now ready, 18mo., 2+, 64., half-bound, 
uniform with “ The Child’s Guide to Knowledge, 
the GUIDE TO ENGLISH LITERA- 

TURE; with an Account of the Principal Engli 
Writers and their Works. Arranged in Simple Language, 
in the form of Question and Answer. 

Loudon: Simpkix, Marsa, and Co., Stationers 


Hall Court. 
M° 





DIE’S 


NEW an! CHOICE BOOKS. 


oPHE 


WNiNG, MLA., 
| 


| Work, by J. W. Do 





| 
| 


l 
REGENE- 


LIBRAR Y,|i 
| 


| 
The collection of Books at MUDIE’S LIBRARY is 
now by many thousand volumes the largest in the world. 





It comprises many copies of nearly every work of merit 








or general interest published in England during the last 
twenty years, and is still further angmented and enriched 
from time to time by the addition of all the best new 
works as they appear. 

Prospectuses, t Ne und ¢ ’ 
b sim Cireulai ya Su s Copies 
widudrawn for Sale, will be forwarded pe e free on 





application, 
ir, New Oxford street, London. 
eapside. 


CuanLes Epwarp Mr 
City ONice—4 King strect, C! 





Branch Establishments—Cross street, Manchester 
New street, Birminghain,. 


it 
| News —Churelh-bu 


GREAT 


in \ post Svo., 
Thoo- ROBA DI ROMA. Or Walks and 


Talks abou 


Rome. By W. W. 
In One Vo.” feap. 


SToRY. 


Svo., 


A SELECTON FROM THE POEMS 


OF KOBERT BROWNING. 


Next week. 
In On A cheap edition of 


Vol. } 


vst Avo. 


wand Old Testa- OLIVER GOLDSMITH: A Biography- 


By Jounx Forsren. 
With Mustrations. [Next week, 
MR, ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
In Two Vols., demy 8vo., price 22s, 


A R M™ 


By Axtruoxy Troitorr. With Forty Mustrations 
by J. E. Millais, A.RLA. 
*.* A new Issue is now ready. 
In One Vol., post &vi . i. a new and Cheap 
Edition of 


EXPECTATIONS. 


With a Frontispiece and 





By Cnuanies Dickens. 
Vignette by Marcus Stone. 
Cuarman and Haus, 193 Piccadilly. 


This Day, in Two Vols, crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 
\ ODERN PANTHEISM: 
4 Essay on Religious Philosophy, 

Translated from the French of Furie Sarsser, 
Professor of the History of Philosophy to the Faculty of 
Letters in Paris. 

With Marginal Analysis, Notes, Critical Essays, and 
Philosophical Appendix. 
‘dinburgh: T. and T. Crank. 
London: Hamiiros and Co, 


CHEAP EDITION 
This day is published , complete in One Volume, price 6s, 
PUL MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
ty Georoe Exvsor, Author of “ Adam Bede,” 
“ Silas Marner,” &e. 
W. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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ADAM BEDE, complete in One Volume 


price bs, 


Now ready, 8v0, pp. S0, st.tched in wrapper, price Is., 
HE MEANING of HISTORY. Two 
Lectures by Paeoraic Hannison, M.A, 

Treever and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London, 
Fourth Volume, completing the 
Work of 
SPANISH CONQUEST 

RICA, and its elation to the History of 
hy ARrucRr 


Octavo, price lés,, the 


in AMI 
ltothe Government of Colonies 

land It Vol. LIL., 16a. 

London: Parken, Sox, and Boury, West Strand, 
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avery a 
lieies. Vols 


Library Edition, &vo., much enlarged, and thoroughly 
revised, lis. 
Te BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF 
PHILLOSOPILY, from its Origin in Gre down to 
the Present Day, 
Panker, Son, and Bours, West Strand. 


By Gronok Henry Lewes. 
Loudon 
lhree Volumes, 8vo., 36s. 
}T ISTORY OF THE LITERATURE 
OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Professor K. 0, 
Mutter. The First Half of the Translation by the Rt. 
lion. Sir Groner Consewats. Lewis, Bart. The re- 
mainder of the Translation aud the Completion of the 
‘ x, DD. 





The New Portion, Two vols,, 20s. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand. 


A MOST USEFUL PRESENT. 


Just published, price 21s 


Slew ETON COLLEGE MODERN 
ATLAS, consisting of 54 Maps (size of each plate, 
>in. by 9), from the most recent and best authoritic 
Engraved on steel, in the best style, by Mr. Bh. WeLuer, 
F.RGS. With an Index of above 32,000 nan 's. 
“A very good book of sehool maps; drawing, print- 
ll, '—Athenwum, No 
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London: FE. P. WrewsaMs, 1 Bride court, Bridge street, 
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inform tho bo know it met,is &@ tine of Information 
n subjects within its seope."—Atheawum, 
eis in this volume an information upon a variety 
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om. 
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Next Week will be published By the Author of “John Halli 


Nex § " fax D. 
in Royal Octavo, price £1 Os. 0., W ORKS IN PREP. PREPARATION, : Rema als. * Gentleman? Ty 
Volume I. (A to E) of All lovers of a good novel will hail with delight m, 


. of Miss Mulock’s charming fictions,"—Joy 
COLLECTED WORKS of on Bat 
A THIRD EDITION re nok 9 | GREECE AND THE & 
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' Containing his } By Freprrka Breuer. Translated by Ma 
or , and Critical Writings; Sermons, Bs, Two Vols., 21s, 5 Mary Howig., 
rT’ \y T(" IT ‘ -_ iteraryMiseellanies, Edited ‘The best book of travels which this charming 
KITTO S CY CLOL EDIA ry i, OBB = ol a — io | ress has given to the public.”"—Athenwum, MATTING autho, 
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OF Editor, and a Portrait of Parker, from a Medallion by LE 8 M t SE wart t-te 
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EpITED BY ETYMOLOGY. By HENsLE1on WEpawoon, M. A. late tails 1 ate mt , ." i nt A ca 1 a ‘ees 
, TSAY wy “DER. DD Fellow of Ch. Coll, Cam. Vol. IL (BE to PP), ave.. pp. crew. 
WILLIAM LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D. | falencf Oh, Colt am ene te oY. lume | ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS 
With the Assistance of Numerous Contributors. | The first Volume may still be had, at the same pric By Jutta Kavanacn. Two Vols. 21s, 
- . ° “ Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed ‘ i ili eat 
Ilustrated by Numerous Engravings light reading; but no intelligent man were to be pitied cin ann comeatation tothe Ramune iatas 
on Wood and Steel. who should tind himself shut up on a rainy day, in a 
: | lonely house in the dreariest part of Salisbury P tain, Ww — THE LIFE OF ED 

ahebee | ! | G. 

Tt avas the in‘ention of the Publishers, in undertaking | 2° other means of recreation than that which Mr. Wedg By Mrs. OLtruanr. Second Edition. Revised, tT 
| wood's Dictionary of English Etymology could aff a hin. | Vols.. 8vo. With Portrait. wo 


the New Edition of this work, to complete it in Two | pre would read it throuch, from cover to cover, at a sittin: ne 
Volumes, but the additions have been so extensive as to | and only regret that he had not the second volume to begin | ‘A good book, on a most interesting themo,”—Tine, 
render a Third Volume necessary. } upon fo rthwith. Itis a ve ry able book, of great research, ‘FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON 


} ; ; ; | full of delightful surprises, a repertory of the fairy tales : 
Although this charge will occasion great extra expense | (6 jin oui in a aliaiaies ns) ectater, 4 By a Prison Marrox, Third Edition, pig 
} additions. Two Vols., 21s. 





to the Publishers, there will be no additional charge to 
Subscribers, who will receive the complete Book at £3, | MACARONEANA ANDRA; overum | “The authoress vrites throughout with good sen 
the price to which the Publishers pledges themselves in | Nouveaux Mélanges de Litterature Maearonique. good taste, and good feeling.” — Times — 
i P a : Par Octave DeLerrerne. Small 4to., pp. 150 
their Prospectus, printed by Wittingham, and handsomely bound in | JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, An 
he Roxburghe stile, price 10s. 64. entirely New Edition. Illustrated by Millais, 5 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. This Volume, together with the one published by the bound. 

Q = ‘ Author in 1852, forms the ecompletest collection of that | Ss L A V E Ss 0 F T H E RING: 

peculiar form of poetry in existence. . ‘ ._ tig 
r, Before and After. By the Author of “Gray 


S } ] “o me DP ‘ice 4s. Gd. Each. o 
In Monthly Volumes, price 4s. Gd. Each TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO-POLI. on, Betern snl Aden. By Go fe 


NEW EDITION TICUS: A Critical Inquiry into the History, Purpose, “A very good story.”"—Observer. 
- -_ and Authenticity of the Hebrew Seriptures; with the 
- nae - Right to Free Thought and Free Diseussion asserted, A P R 0 D I G A L Ss ON. 
W 0 R K \ and shown to be not only consistent but necessarily | Durron Cook, Author of “ Paul Foster's Daughter,” 
K bound up with True Piety and Good Government. By | Three Vols. (Dee. 12.) 
OF Bexepicr pe Sprvoza. From the Latin. With an In- -- 


troduction and Notes bs the Editor. 8vo., pp. 368, cloth, 


. coun 1S TAS HE SUCCESSFUL? 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY, | mei~% \ 
“THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER.” "| eee TRAVAUX de ja oma. BENTLEY S NEW —~OS 


| OcrTave De LEPIERR Small 4t re I p. viii, 154, bound In One handsome 8vo. Vi cas with 50 Illustratior sy 
“The exquisite finish of De Quincey’s style, with the | ™ {He Roxburghe style, price 10 | Wolf and Zwecker, and a Portrait of the great Sports. 


sche lastic rigour “a his logic, form a combinatic niwhich TITAN. By Jean Paul Friedrich man, price 21s, ; oF in moroeeo, 12 
centuries may never reproduce, Yat which every cexera. | Rrcuret fraustated into English for th * firsttiae,by| AFRICAN HUNTING, from Natal to 








VION SHOULD STUDY AS ONE OF THE MARVELS OF ENGLISH | Cuas. T. Be aides fwo\ “ on nares oe — ly. the Zambesi ake Neami, Kalahari, from 1852 w 13) 
: . | esperus and ‘ Tit thems s, thongh ; iLL il ; WIN, Eesq., F.GS. 
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CONF ESSIONS of an EN GLISH ph tan must reeks on him, though he wrote no verses; a FLINDERSLAND and STURTLARD 


er, though he pror aie + ) systems. 
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